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New, Low-cost Antibiotic Knocks Out. | 
“NECRO™ and CALF SCOURS 
Quickly and Safely 
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Now you can control costly “necro” and calf scours 
quickly and easily. 

Give your livestock safe, econom‘cs! VeTSTREP at the 
first sign of scouring. This new antibiotic product stops 
“necro” (swine enteritis) and calf scours—often in a 





single day. 

VeTSTREP is easy to use, too. Just add to water or 
milk. No fuss, no mess, no expensive equipment needed. 
You get superior results with VeTSrrEpP because it con- 
tains streptomycin which is active in the intestines. 

VetStre?P also is superior for air-sac infection (CRD) 
in chickens and blue comb in turkeys. This low-cost 
streptomycin remedy lowers mortality and stunting, gets 
birds back on feed and maintains weight gains. 

Your poultry supply dealer, feed store, or druggist 
has VETSTREP available in bottles of 15,75, and 750 grams. 

Order a bottle today. Prompt use can save you hundreds 
of dollars. 





Strep 


VetSrrep is th istered d k of Merck & Co., Inc. for its 
Se es SOLUBLE GRANULES OF STREPTOMYCIN 


brand of streptomycin sulfate oral veterinary. 











MERCK & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry and Animal Health 


(Merck & Co., Inc. 
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B.F.Goodrich 


Power-Grip tractor tire—built bigger 
all around to deliver more power! 











"Up to 60% greater traction than other makes” 


Lester Nittler farms 250 acres in the Rio Grande Valley near Elsa, 
Texas. In the picture above he demonstrates why he says 
B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip tractor tires give him 50% to 60% 
greater traction by easily pulling a 3500-lb. chisel through 
hard pan. Power-Grip cleats are higher and longer from center 
to shoulder. They have a bigger face area to press against the 
soil. You get more working power in the field, maximum trac- 
tion in reverse or forward. 


‘You don’t get slippage so you don’t get wear’’—> 


“When a tire starts to slip,” says Roy Cheatham of Laveen, Ariz., 
“it’s going to wear out fever. Cheatham uses his tractor for all 
chores connected with raising cotton, alfalfa and barley; reports 
Power-Grip tires give greater traction and wear longer. Massive 
Power-Grip shoulders are square cut to defy slippage, reinforced 
to bite without bending. Every turn of these powerful 
B. F. Goodrich tires counts for full traction. 


“Pulls out of mud easier 


than any tire I've used” > 
So says William Miller of Stock- 
ham, Neb., about B. F. Goodrich 
Power-Grip tires. Power-Grip 
Cleats are open at the center. Mud 
and dirt drop out as the tire rolls, 
so the tread stays clean. And only 
clean tires can give you full traction. 
Count the cleats on leading makes. 
Time after time you'll find that 
size for size this BFG tire has more 
cleats. And no other tire is wider 
re -- than Power-Grip. A wide tire with 
tt . * 99 lenty of cleats pulls you through 
Better service than from any other truck tire sven the oullith atta . 
Stanton Atterholt hauls farm products and livestock in his 
truck over fields and back roads as well as the highways 
near Jeromesville, Ohio. Atterholt uses Heavy Duty Express 
tires for this varied work, reports they give better service 
than any other tires he’s used. There’s a B. F. Goodrich 
tire built for yowr farm truck, one that will save you money. 
See your B. F. Goodrich retailer for all your farm tire 
needs. His address is listed under Tires in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Or write The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Tire & Equipment Division, Akron 18, Ohio, 
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Use Marlate’ 50 To f 
Kill Flies on Cows \ 





Direct spraying of the animals is still one of the best ways to kill 
flies that irritate cattle . . . and “‘Marlate’’ methoxychlor makes 
an ideal fly spray. Use it to kill horn flies that suck blood, causing 
loss of weight, reducing milk production of cows on pasture. HOARDS AIRY MAN 





COVER PICTURE 


Every year about this time, we debate 
when our apple blossom cover should appear. 
This year was no exception. Since our staff 
members come from different sections of the 
country we can rarely agree on the time of 
blossomi We hope that April 25 will not be 
too far oe in your area. 

This cover photograph was taken by Grant 
Heilman on the farm of Mrs. Lizzie Hartman 
of Hamburg, Pennsylvania. Homer Graff oper- 
ates the farm. 


To get rid of houseflies and stable flies in the buildings, ‘‘Mar- 
late’’ 50 also does a good job. Of course, no fly-control program is 
complete without proper sanitation. When you spray, use ‘‘Mar- 
late’’ 50 and get residual control. 











See your dealer today for “Marlate’’ for insect control on alfalfa, 
ladino clover, livestock; also for use on fruits, vegetables and in grain 
storages. 


On all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning 
or caution statements on use of the product are given, read them carefully. 
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Washington Dairygrams 


SELLING AND CULLING PROGRAMS LAUNCHED APRIL 1 BY SECRE- 





TARY BENSON. ALL RESOURCES OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE TO PUSH INCREASED SALES OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
NATION-WIDE EFFORT BEING MADE TO ENCOURAGE CULL- 
ING OF LOW-PRODUCING COWS. 


CHANGE IN PRICE SUPPORTS BROUGHT FLOOD OF BUTTER, CHEESE, 
AND POWDER AS INDUSTRY SOUGHT TO AVOID INVENTORY 
LOSSES. IN ONE DAY GOVERNMENT BOUGHT 6% MILLION 
POUNDS OF BUTTER, 22 MILLION OF CHEESE, AND 1l 
MILLION OF POWDER. 





DAIRY STOCKS APRIL 1 TOTALLED ABOUT 350 MILLION POUNDS 
OF BUTTER, 420 MILLION OF CHEESE, AND 550 MILLION 


OF POWDER. 





SURPLUS DISPOSAL PLAN TO BE ANNOUNCED APRIL 1 WAS DE- 
LAYED BECAUSE OF SNAG IN WORKING OUT DETAILS OF 
GETTING SURPLUS BACK INTO THE TRADE. EXPECT TRIAL 


RUN DURING MONTH. 





VOTE ON FARM PROGRAM HAS BEEN PROPOSED. WOULD PUT A 
REFERENDUM UP TO FARMERS ON EACH COMMODITY. NO 
LEGISLATION INTRODUCED. 





CORN PRICE SUPPORTS WILL BE $1.62 IN COMMERCIAL CORN 
AREAS WHERE ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS ARE FOLLOWED. IN 
NON COMMERCIAL AREAS PRICE WILL BE $1.22. IF PAR- 
ITY INCREASES BY OCTOBER 1, SUPPORT LEVEL WILL 
BE INCREASED. 





WHEAT SALE NEGOTIATED WITH SPAIN TO MOVE $20 MILLION 
WORTH OF SURPLUS U. S. WHEAT. MONEY WILL BE USED 
TO PAY FOR U. Se MILITARY FACILITIES. 





AIKEN-ANDERSON BILL IS NEW DAIRY SUPPORT MOVE. WOULD 
TIE DAIRY SUPPORTS TO SUPPORTS UNDER FEED GRAINS, 
REQUIRE CERTIFICATES SHOWING THAT PRODUCERS ARE 
RECEIVING FULL SUPPORT PRICE, AND PROVIDE FOR 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING LIMITATIONS. 





SOIL RESTORATION. USDA REQUESTS $250 MILLION FOR SOIL 
CONSERVATION AND RESTORATION PROGRAMS ON "DI- 
VERTED" ACRES. EFFORT TO CUT BACK ON TOTAL AGRI- 


CULTURAL PRODUCTION. 








Easy To Order Or Renew! 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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| enclose $____. -_. Please send me Hoard's Dairyman for 
the next __._.____ years. ; 
ase en SF. Bion 
P.O State__ 
SPECIALS 


THREE YEARS $2.00 FIVE YEARS $3.00 


(Reg. Price 1 Year $1.00) 
(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 
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NEW ope 
MASTITIS 
TREATMENT 


Penicillin - Dihydrostreptomycin 
- Sulfisoxazole - Sulfathiazole 


plus Cobalt 


Research shows cobalt makes 
antibiotic-sulfa combinations 


2 to 10 times 


more effective 



























Soxipent 


<\ with cobalt 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 





Here’s the one new, different mastitis 
ointment. Supplies 2 antibiotics (penicillin, 
dihydrostreptomycin) and 2 sulfas (sulfi- 
soxazole, sulfathiazole) — plus COBALT, 
the element shown to step up their action 
from 2 to 10 times against the organisms 
usually found in mastitis. Not just another 
mastitis remedy, but a scientific veterinary 
treatment for even those difficult cases. 
Soxipent is dispensed only by graduate 
veterinarians, so... 


FORT DODGE Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, lowa 





Consult your veterinarian 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





rhese columss are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 


expression of their opinion on any subject 


whether radical or conserva- 


tive, destructive or constructive, wise or foolish, critical or commendatory. 
Hoard’s Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


“Flash Flood” 


Charles W. Barber (February 
25) says if all women were on one 
side of the ocean and all the men 
on the other side, the women would 
all eventually drown. 

While I agree with him on the 
women drowning, would like to add 
the reason why. The reason would 
be because all the men would be 
in the ocean trying to cross. It 
would cause a “flash flood” which 
would drown the women. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. J. A. JOHNSON 


Reply to C. W. Barber 


In your January 10 issue, T. W. 
Strong of Vermont explains to all 
‘why cows leave home,” and in 
the February 25 issue Charles W. 
Barber agrees very strongly with 
him. In fact, to the extent where 
women would drown trying to 
reach the male. My, my! What a 
small opinion he has of women 
and what a large opinion of him- 
self, to think a woman would val- 


ue her life so cheaply! 

I don’t feel the slightest bit of 
sympathy for the thousands of 
bulls Mr. Strong says have been 
shot. I imagine I could find an- 


other thousand quite readily that 
could use the same treatment and 
Strong's thousand and my thou- 
sand could be very easily replaced 
by, say, a hundred bulls of top 
quality kept at a stud farm and 
used artificially. 
Utah. Mrs. Howarp F. TUCKER. 


The Roving Male 


In answer to Charles W. Bar 
ber’s letter in the February 25 
issue, I think he’s either a bache- 
lor who hasn’t known the right 
women or a married man who has 
no respect for women, including 
his wife. 

In my opinion, there is a normal 
man for every normal woman; 
also, a roving male for every rov- 
ing female. Of course, the roving 
male never wants the roving fe- 
male; he wants the one he doesn't 
deserve 

I believe it is about 50-50. Per- 
haps man and woman would meet 
in the middie of the ocean and 
drown together. 

Illinois, 


Mrs. E. 


“| Just Boil” 


I have Mr. Drummer’s letter 
(January 10) right in front of me 
and every time I read it, I just 
boil. 

Who said it was the poor that 
makes this country class conscious? 

Arizona. AN EMPLOYEE. 


“Boleo” Is Snare 


I read with considerable interest 
the letter written by H. E. Care 
of Texas sponsoring “boleo” (Jan- 
vary 25). It is a nicely written 
letter. However, I disagree with 
the conclusion arrived at by Mr. 


Care. I believe his “boleo” consti- 
tutes a snare to “take” American 
dairymen. 


Instead of prostrating ourselves 


before our would-be devourer and 
allowing him to abuse us by woo- 
ing our customers away from us 
with our own product, we should 
rear up on our hind legs while we 
have the strength and keep him 
in the proper perspective. Some of 
us are going to have to turn our 
very natures inside out as we all 
sacrifice enough of our shrinking 
produce checks to accomplish our 
purpose. 

According to the report on page 
64 of the issue that carried Mr. 
Care’s letter, $1 invested in adver- 
tising dairy products in Rochester, 
New York, returned the investor 
$2, and $1 likewise invested in 
Kansas City, Missouri, returned $17. 
Where can you put these shrink- 
ing dollars to better use? 

In concluding, I offer this as a 
slogan: “Boleo? Nix!” 

Montana. HARoLp Topp. 


From a Union Man 


Paul Mannell’s letter (Feb. 10) 
started out fine, asking God to 
save this country. God cannot save 
any country unless men organize 
to help Him. We cannot do this 
by beating union working-men of 
America. 

Paul, can you show me where I 
can get this gutter sweeping job 
for $2 an hour, double time Satur- 
day and Sunday, which would net 
me $560 a month? 

Can you show me how much tax 
it costs you to pay compensation 
to the striking unemployed? 

Can you show me a figure to 
prove that the average farmer 
works more than a 40-hour week 
the year around at home? The 
dairyman, yes, but not the aver- 
age farmer. 

Paul, can you show me a union 
man who can punch out and go to 
a sale, or off to town, when he 
wants to and come back when he 
wants to? 

Yes, we union men are under a 
tax collection rule, too. We help 
to reclaim this drouth-stricken 
farm at 5 per cent interest. Yes, 
most of us union men are Ameri- 
can citizens and know where our 
bread and milk come from. And 
we also are willing to organize to 
help God save this country just 
the same as you, Paul. 

But when we feel like someone 
is pushing our butter off the plate, 
we are going to strike. That is 
our American way. If we lose this, 
it won't be America any longer. 

Yes, we union men have yards 
to clean, houses to paint, and have 
to remove all rubbish according to 
the laws of the city in which we 
live. We should all organize and 
do it the American way. 

My favorite reading material is 


Hoard’s Dairyman and Labor pa- 
pers. In each one a man can write 
his opinion and get it printed. And 
also get corrected by the readers 
who say, ‘Show me, Paul.” Besides 
being a member of the Railway 
Clerks, I am a dairy farmer and 
a member of the milk producers 
association. 


Kansas. R. H. WINGO. 


Who Calls the Tune? 


After reading Mr. Mannell’s let- 
ter, “God Save the Country,” (Feb- 
ruary 10), it occurred to me that 
I had read, many times before, 
letters and articles written in a 
similar vein. To me, it is not a 
healthy point of view. 

Mr. Mannell depicts the farmer 
as a long-suffering, downtrodden 
ignoramus and compares him with 
his lucky city cousin — the union 
wage earner with his 36-hour week, 
time-and-a-half for overtime, three- 
week vacation, etc. 

That is all well and good but 
the farmer cannot be, nor does 
he want to be, compared with the 
wage earner. He is a small busi- 
nessman just as the small, inde- 
pendent grocer is or the local ga- 
rageman, or your feed dealer. Ask 
these men if they put.in 36 hours 
a week, or if they get a three 
weeks’ vacation every year, or if 
they make  time-and-a-half for 
overtime and get paid double time 
on Sundays. 

The time has passed when any- 
one with a strong back can farm 
and succeed at it. The farmer 
must consider himself as much a 
businessman as a farmer and act 
accordingly. We can no longer 
coast along, as was once the case, 
or we will find ourselves up a creek 
without a paddle as witnessed by 
our recent loss of butter markets 
to the oleo people. 

That was an expensive lesson 
and if we can profit by it, it be- 
hooves every dairyman to do so. 
It is all too easy to ask the gov- 
ernment for subsidies. But, is this 
the right course? Subsidies keep 
the price up but they also keep 
consumption down, and increased 
consumption, not prices, is our 
basic problem. Besides, subsidies 
add to taxes and, thus, are un- 
popular with the consumer — and 
it would never do to have our city 
cousins mad at us. . 

One last thought on subsidies: 
The government doesn’t give some- 
thing for nothing. I believe Mr. 
Gold, in an earlier letter to 
Hoard’s Dairyman, summed it up 
very well when he said that ‘while 
it may be in the public interest to 
help agriculture, I am not certain 
that it is in the interest of agri- 
culture to let the public help it. 
The one who pays the piper is 
pretty apt to call the tune!” 

This is neither the time nor the 
place to feel sorry for ourselves 
or to run to the government for 
help. It is the time and place to 
give careful and serious considera- 
tion to helping ourselves. There 
are few of us who would want to 
be city wage earners. But, if we 
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lose the independence, and the de- 
sire and ability to help ourselves 
that has always been the heritage 
of the farmer, we would, indeed, 
be better off in the city working 
for wages. 


Oregon. Don W. JOHNSON, 


Why Declare War? 


Mrs. R. F. Thomas writes (Feb. 
25) she would buy butter if it 
were 50 cents per pound. 

Why is it every time people have 
something to complain about it is 
the farmer’s product? J wonder 
if she uses substitutes for the oth- 
er things that she has always pur- 
chased? 

If we would live naturally, we 
should use nature’s products. Why 
not cut out on other things? 

Wisconsin. GEORGE NACHTIGAL, 


Butter Cheap at $2.50 


Mrs. Thomas, Jr. from Georgia 
has really opened my eyes (Feb- 
ruary 25). She states, “butter 
isn’t worth more than twice the 
price of oleo, if that much”; also, 
“I firmly believe that a slight de- 
crease in price increases demand 
for a product and only a shortage 
will send the price up.” 

I must be an awful dumbbell as 
I have been blaming the unions for 
raising wages and raising wages 
and raising wages of shop workers 
in order to pacify a highball- swill- 
ing, cigarette-smoking, hair-dying, 
high-stepping, weil-dressed bunch 
of idiots while farmers’ prices have 
dropped to where they can’t buy 
if they want to. 

I’m the idiot, Mrs. Thomas, as 
you clearly state, “only a shortage 


will send the price up.” I intend 
to ease that shortage by: 
1. Buying no new tools. There 


must be a whale of a shortage of 
these. 

2. Buying no nylons. 
will soon be here. 

3. Buying no new car, even if 
we have to stop to pick up a piece 
now and then. 

4. Buying no new siding for our 
house. We can cut more wood. 

5. Getting no shampoos and 
hairdos. Mine is getting gray any- 
way. 

6. Buying no new clothes. Mine 
may not be in style but they are 
still wearable. 

7. Above all else, I shall feed 
my family all the butter, cheese, 
milk, and ice cream I can poke in 
them. We ate an average of 50 
pounds of butter per person in our 
family in the last two years as we 
purchased 33 pounds per person 
from M.M.P.A. plus that bought 
at the store. In addition, two 
members ate away from home two 
meals per day, five days per week 
for 10 months, a total of 400 meals 
away from home plus some eve- 
nings. They were served butter at 
ali of them. 

In a contest conducted in our 
high school between the ag class 
and the home ec class not one pu- 
pil made a mistake on oleo and 
butter. Every card was marked 
correctly. 

Butter would be cheap at $2.50 
per pound. 

Michigan. Mrs. GporGe HAYNES. 


Summer 


Good in Both Products 


Just got so mad reading a letter 
in your good paper that I had to 
sit right down and write a letter 
of my opinion when I read “Wants 


(Turn to page 393) 
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©) L D WAY: See how a thick, old-style ointment containing 
petroleum jelly or wax forms a solid mass of “‘goo’’ in milk or water. It 
resists dissolving for hours. Why not make this test with the ointment 
you have been using? Will it dissolve in milk or water? Does it release 
antibiotics fast? Then how can you expect to get quick, sure cures? 


391 





N EW WAY: See how new liquid Terramycin Animal Formula 
disperses instantly. Antibiotics go to work in seconds because it is actually 
a liquid in tubes—not thick, gummy ointment. It contains Terramycin, 
far more powerful than penicillin against the many organisms causing 
mastitis. Remember this test the next time you get mastitis treatment, 


New, Fast-acting Liquid Udder Infusion in Tubes 


STOPS MASTITIS FAST 


One tube clears up most cases; leaves no greasy, waxy deposits 


Here’s the newest development in treatment of mastitis. It’s 
wonder-working antibiotic Terramycin in fast-acting liquid form. 

Terramycin Animal Formula for Mastitis with Polymyxin B 
Sulfate is a liquid udder infusion in tubes. It actually disperses 
instantly in milk. It starts to work in seconds because it con- 
tains no thick, gummy grease, wax, or oil. 

One tube clears up most infections in only 24 to 48 hours. 
Even many of those difficult cases can now be treated, thanks 
to this new antibiotic combination effective against a wide range 
of mastitis organisms. 


Terramycin 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


ANIMAL FORMULA 


tr MASTITIS 





Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 6, New York 
World’s Largest Producer of Antibiotics 


There is no greasy residue, no waxy deposits left in the udder. 
New Terramycin Animal Formula for Mastitis milks out com- 
pletely. 
Get new liquid Terramycin Animal Formula for Mastitis at 
the first sign of infection. Use it for scratches, other injuries, too. 
Your animal health headquarters now has new liquid Terra- 
mycin Animal Formula for Mastitis with Polymyxin B Sulfate. 


Effective treatment of disease requires prompt and accurate diag- 
nosis. Be sure to consult your veterinary or disease specialist. 
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New Holland Harvester with windrow attachment. New Holland Spreader with extension sides serves as forage box. 


Exclusive Flo-Trac Feed 
gives big capacity with minimum power! 





Only New Holland’s Forage Harvester has 
this “‘non-wrap” positive feed system... 
and it’s standard equipment-—no extra cost! 


The secret of New Holland Flo-Trac feed is that it con- 
trols material with constant pressure, constant traction 
all the way to the throat opening . . . regardless of 
variations in density and volume of material. 


That’s why a Medium-powered New Holland can keep 
going in field and crop conditions that clog and stop 
heavier, more expensive machines . . . and give you 
higher capacity through steadier operation. 

See your New Holland dealer for complete details right 
Break-away diagram shows how saw-tooth blades and synchronized away. Ask about a demonstration. The New Holland 
action of upper and lower apron prevent slippage of material all the Machine Co., a subsidiary of The Sperry Corporation. 
way to the 112-sq. in. throat opening. Upper apron is fully floating 
front and rear, keeps constant control of light or heavy material. You . 


get a steady, even cut. Feed system can be stopped, started or reversed NEW HOLLAND 
| 


from the tractor seat to back out foreign matter. 
ir: . e 
First in Grassland Farming" 




















Model 680 Forage Blower 
T= Power Take-Off Model moves up to 36 tons of 
with new direct-cut grass, 48 tons of corn 
attachment for stand- silage per hour. 
ing crops, 





Free Booklet! We'd like to send you a new booklet, “Preserving 
Canned Grass,” that gives complete information on the use of preserv- 
atives in making grass silage. For your free copy, write: 

New Holland Machine Co., 805 Maple St., New Holland, Pa. 







Name. 





Street or RFD . 





Town. State 
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Row Crop Attachment “be 
handles up to 20 tons of t.___¥ Drink more milk Eat more meat___—J 


corn silage per hour. for a healthy America and a strong agriculture 
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Opinions, Brickbats, 


(Continued from page 390) 


Lower Prices” (Mrs. R. F. Thomas, 
Jr., Feb. 25). ‘ 
What do some people think we 
dairymen and farmers are? Please 
tell the one who wrote this article 
to try making butter for 50 cents 
a pound. I wonder how many peo- 
ple who gripe know what butter 
is made of and how much work it 
takes to make a pound of butter. 
Why not let us who have cows 
tell how good our product is. Let 
the ones who make oleo make it 
and tell how good it is. Both have 
their place on this old earth or 
God would not have made it so. 
If you want butter, pay the 
price for it; if you want oleo, pay 
their price for it; and let’s live 
together as brothers. If butter 
prices don’t suit you and you want 
butter, get a cow and make your 
own butter. You’ve got to have 
the skill to do this, too. 
Pennsylvania. IsENA MYERS, 


* Butter Not Too High 


I notice that many people seem 
to think the price of butter is too 
high. I was reared on a farm. We 
churned and sold butter during the 
depression: also before and after 
it. We never received less than 50 
cents per pound for it, and had a 
good demand for it as well. 

Yesterday I checked the price of 
butter. Our local dairy sells it for 
77 cents per pound; farm butter 
is 70 cents. 

Now notice the price of other 
goods on the market at that same 
time. Bread used to be 8 cents a 
loaf. Now it is 20 cents a loaf. 
Good coffee was as cheap as 20 
and 25 cents. 

Consider, too, the price of beer, 
cigarettes, gasoline, tires, farm ma- 
chinery, home _ appliances, and 
clothing not forgetting to mention 
fertilizers, and taxes. All 
of these articles are at least twice 
as high as they were a few years 
ago. 

What I am trying to say is but- 
ter has not increased in compari- 
son with other products, 

Mrs. ALVIN PATTERSON. 

Pennsylvania. 


seeds, 


Would Not 
Spend a Nickel 


IT notice that you are still get- 
ting letters from people who say 
they cannot afford to buy butter. 
But I have not seen any from any- 
one who says they cannot afford 
to not eat butter, but that is the 
way I feel about it. 

And if I were Uncle Sam, I 
would not pay out a nickel to keep 
up the price of butter while the 
ones who produce it are eating a 
so-called substitute. 

Oregon, H. R. SHERWOOD, 


Unions vs. the Poor 


During World War II we had 
to have ration stamps for numer- 
ous items while surpluses were pil- 
ing up. Now that we have sur- 
pluses thrown onto another ad- 
ministration, the public is crying 
that they are not doing anything. 
And the unions are hollering about 
things being too high. 

The public won't buy as much 
so the farmers cannot get a fair 
price. If the unions have their 
way, they would take over the 
country. As it is, we are bad 


Bouquets .. . 


enough off with the unions ruling. 

If the unions would come down 
on their wages so that the poorer 
class could buy the products that 
they are making, the poorer class 
could keep on living. The unions 
now are no good for the welfare 
of the country. 

There are organizations that 
claim to represent the farmers on 
milk but what do they do? All 
they are looking for is the money 
they get out of it. The money is 
all some of these organizations 
want, 


Maine. EpwINn C. Dow. 


Start Pulling Together 


I agree with reader Carl Reagan 
(January. 10) who wrote that it’s 
time farmers go to bat for them- 
selves by organizing a_ national 
union. 

Farmers, as a whole, have the 
quality of being independent. How- 
ever, maybe it is time we start 
pulling together toward a strong 
national farm organization. For 
too many years unorganized farm- 
ers have been competing against 
organized unions and are now get- 
ting less than 50 cents of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 


Pennsylvania. R. G. SANNER. 


Farmers 
Need Encouragement 


Today, with the aid of science, 
there are increasing births and life 
expectancies. This means more 
food and clothing needed in the fu- 
ture. Farmers need a little en- 
couragement after all the discour- 
agement they’ve been getting—en- 
couragement in better incomes 
from their products. 

Farm income is down, but the 
city cousin who still has his job 
makes about average income as 
compared to incomes of “the good 
old days”. Meanwhile, the back- 
bone of the nation is_ suffering, 
i. e., agriculture. 

It is quite true, we are at peace 
and there are surpluses. We are 
trying to dispose of them. Farmers 
are suffering in the meantime. As 
a result, some city cousins are 
jobless because new tractors aren’t 
being bought and many other 
things aren't moving either. When 
the farmers suffer, the nation suf- 
fers, too. 

I hope that a solution will arise 
soon so that farmers and city cou- 
sins will all make good incomes 
in the future. Those who talk “de- 
pression” do not have the answer. 
The real solution is jobs and de- 
cent incomes to all people of the 
nation, which give hearts encour- 
agement—not discouragement. 


Tennessee. Mrs. E.tinor G. SMITH. 


Doesn’t Expect Prize 


You may be surprised to receive 
a report from a city man. The fact 
is, that I have been in very close 
contact with the dairy cow all my 
life. 

The first money I ever earned 
was for driving my grandfather’s 
two cows in the evening when they 
came with our cows at milking 
time. I had to keep them from 
running at large on the open prai- 
rie of Grundy County, Iowa. It was 
before the herd law was passed in 


(Turn to page 411) 





“I'm glad 
our milk plant 


recommended 


says Mr. Floyd Neeley, 
Route 1, Millersport, Ohio 











ELIMINATES; 
MILK CANS RA 
AND CAN 
wanounc |W) 
Also avoilable in 100-, 


150-, 200-, 300-, 500-, 
700-galion capacities. 





DKS 400 
400 - Gallon Capacity 


DARI-KOOL COSTS LESS TO BUY 
—LESS TO MAINTAIN 


Tests prove that producers operating Dari-Kool 
bulk milk coolers increase milk production and 
profits with less work. Fast cooling assures a low 
bacteria count and better milk. While bulk 
cooling offers many advantages, Dari-Kool’s 
exclusive ice bank and glacial waterfall cooling 
method is years ahead of any other cooler. 
Dari-Kool is a low-cost, self-contained, bulk 
cooler ready to plug in. There's nothing else 
to buy — no remote, expensive compressor units 





MILK MAY BE POURED OR 
PIPED TO COOLER 








to install. Dari-Kool bulk coolers are construct- 
ed of stainless steel—inside and ovt— and can't ~—----... —| 

rust. Compare features, compare quality, Com- accurATE CALIBRATION ASSURES 
pare price, and you'll buy DARI-KOOL. 


CORRECT PAYMENT 
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DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY ; 

1444 E. Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wis. Dept. 41 ' 

t 

Please send me without obligati lete information on & 

the advantages of Dari-Kool bulk cooling. : 
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The new V8-powered 1954 Buick SpectaL— most sensational performer ever built in this low-priced Buick Series 
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Look how weve broadened your point of view 





QC" rinG behind this sweeping 


.) expanse of gracefully contoured 


you ll feel like the man in a 


olass 


control tower at an airport. 


The windshield alone gives you 19% 
ereater visibility. 

\nd you can sweep your glance around 
a full 360° are and find you see more 
and see it more easily, because all glass 
areas are greater — every rear window 


is 3 to 4% inches wider — each metal 
pillar is designed and placed for a 
minimum obstruction of the view. 


But a broader outlook is only Chapter 
I in the story of the most far-reaching 
automotive step-up in recent years. 
These 1954 Buicks are new from stem 
to stern, inside and out, frontwards, 
backwards and sideways. And how the 
public loves them! 

The complete story is in bigger, room- 
ier bodies with lowered rooflines, rich 
new interiors, brand-new instrument 
panels with aircraft-type controls. 
It’s in longer wheelbases, a new front 
suspension, a new stability in taking 
turns, and a whole list of features that 
better the Million Dollar Ride. 


It’s in styling completely fresh and 
new that brings a sports-car look to 
every model in every price class, 


MILTON BERLE STARS FOR BUICK—See the Buick-Berle Show Tuesday Evenings 


Ana it’s in performance—V8 per- 
formance — increased horsepower — 
increased fuel economy —in the 
SPECIAL, SUPER and ROADMASTER. 


Then — for extra-extra performance, 
there’s also a Buick CENTuRY—with 
the highest horsepower per pound of 
any car at its price. (And it’s priced 
below the SuPER. ) 
So there’s only one thing to do—and 
that is—go see your Buick dealer. For 
nothing but a first-hand look can tell 
you what spectacular cars and spectac- 
ular buys he’s offering this year. 
BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


When better automobiles are built Buick will build them 


BUICK 


the beaulifil buy 














above. 


H. S. DIXON, manager of the Tillamook Assn. 


MAIN PLANT of the Tillamook County Creamery Assn. 
There are nine other plants in the county. This plant is head- 
quarters for Grade A milk producers, too. Fluid milk is sold in cartons. 


They Put the Surplus 
in the Bottle! 
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Why dump butterfat on the butter market? Consumers 
want it in the bottle — and are willing to pay for it. 


Here’s how Tillamook, Oregon, dairymen increased sales. 


UT IN northwestern Oregon, the Tilla- 
O mook County Creamery Association is 

promoting a sort of grass roots “self- 
help” plan that may offer a preview of things 
to come. The plan simply calls for more but- 
terfat in bottles, at only a slight increase in 
cost to consumers. For more than a year 
now, Tillamook has been going full steam 
ahead with its new program with great 
success. 

In most dairying areas, the question of 
whether more butterfat should go into bot- 
tles is a hotly debated issue. Will it really 
help solve some of our more distressing dairy 
problems, especially the butter surplus? Can 
dairymen afford to sell Grade A _ butterfat 
under such a system? 

Both proponents and opponents can bring 
forth some pretty strong arguments. Before 
making up your mind, with finality, on the 
question, take a look at what the Tillamook 
association, a farmers’ cooperative, has ac- 
complished. 

In the spring of 1953, Tillamook began 
selling 4.3 per cent milk for only 1 cent more 
per quart than its 3.8 per cent milk. This 
was made possible when the state milk mar- 
keting administration revised producer prices 
for Grade A or Class I fluid milk. Butterfat 
was reduced from $1.08 per pound to 76 


cents, while the milk price was raised from 
$2.27 to $3.16 per hundredweight. 

Then Tillamook started its new selling 
program and things began to happen. “Right 
from the start our popular-priced 4.3 per cent 
milk became a big hit with consumers,” says 
H. S. Dixon, association manager. ‘Results 
have exceeded our best expectations.” 

Not only has Tillamook increased its sales 
of all bottled milk, including the 3.8 per 
cent, but there has also been a steady gain 
in demand for the 4.3 per cent product. By 
February of this year, it accounted for 40 
per cent of the association’s total retail milk 
sales. 

At the same time, Tillamook’s volume of 
surplus Grade A butterfat has been reduced 
to a mere fraction of what it formerly was— 
and very little of that has to go into butter. 
Most of the time it is channeled into manu- 
factured products, which, if not paying pro- 
ducers the Grade A price, still gives them 
more than they would get under the support 
price on butter. 

Finally, Manager Dixon reports “a tremen- 
dous improvement in our relations with the 
consuming public. This, in some respects, has 
been our biggest gain.” 

And that is a mighty valuable asset to 
have in Oregon right now. For in that state, 
in recent years, all segments of the dairy 


1{0 ARDS, HATRYMAN 
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by William G. Schulg 


industry have taken a severe drubbing from 
many urban groups and individuals, all clam- 
oring for lower milk prices. And putting 
dairymen still further in the doghouse has 
been the public resentment against support 
prices and mounting dairy surpluses. 

When Tillamook first adopted its new pric- 
ing and marketing program, a few of its 
producers had serious misgivings. There were 
minor rumblings of discontent. But now all 
of its Grade A producers are solidly behind 
it. While many did, at first, take a drop in 
income, by and large, over a year’s time, 
they are doing just about as well as former- 
ly. And they’ve gained all of the benefits 
just cited. 

Before Tillamook could launch its new ven- 
ture, a lot of preliminary spadework had to 
be done. First, the association worked hard 
to get the state law requirement for mini- 
mum butterfat content of fluid milk raised 
from 3.5 per cent to 3.8 per cent. Then it 
pushed for increasing the fat content in the 
bottle, both in its home area and in Port- 
land. (It sells a considerable volume of its 
milk on the Portland pool.) 

Then came the new pricing order issued by 
the state milk control agency. This enabled 
distributors to put more butterfat in bottles 
at less of a premium (Turn to page 416) 
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Farm Flashes... . 


Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


STRIP CUP 
DOES THREE THINGS 


A strip cup is a simple, but valuable tool 
in the hands of a good dairyman. It serves 
three important purposes in a good milking 
routine 

The main purpose, of course, is to detect 
mastitis. Many cases of mastitis can be de- 





treatment 
the case becomes too serious. 

Secondly, by stripping the first few squirts 
of milk into a strip cup, the bacteria count 
of the milk can be reduced considerably. This 
is due to the fact that the first milk is much 
higher in bacteria than any of the other 


tected early and 


milk. Incidentally, this first milk should not 
be milked onto the floor because of the 
danger of spreading mastitis. 

The third purpose of using a strip cup is 
to stimulate the letdown of milk. Washing 
the udder and using the strip cup are im- 
portant in training a milk cow for rapid 
milking. 


WHAT ABOUT 
SELLING VEAL? 


Some dairymen who are taking a drop in 
their milk price might do well to look into 
the possibility of raising veal calves. At the 
same time, they will be doing something 
about the milk surplus. 

A Michigan State College economist points 
out that a choice prime veal 200-pound calf 
will bring from $50 to $55. 

If you sell a day-old (or more) calf, you'll 
get from $10 to $12. You might buy a calf 
for the same price. You can figure your 
profits this way: $55 for a 200-pound veal 
calf minus the price of day-old calf—$12— 
leaves $43 for approximately 1,000 pounds of 
milk it takes to put another 100 pounds on 
a 100-pound day-old calf. 

That is $4.30 per hundredweight for your 
milk—-much better than most dairymen can 
get, particularly with milk selling at 75 per 
cent of parity. 


CHECK YOUR 
DISPOSAL SYSTEM 


For satisfactory home sewage disposal, care- 
ful planning is necessary to obtain satisfac- 
tory operation of modern water using fix- 
tures; to prevent plugging or lowering the ef- 
ficiency of subservice farm drains; to mini- 
mize pollution of farm streams and open 
ditches; and to prevent contamination of 
drinking water supplies. 

Purdue University sanitary engineers recom- 
mend placing all parts of the home disposal 
sewage system at least 50 feet from the well 
to protect the water supply. The house 


plumbing should be arranged so that the 
house sewer can run straight to the septic 
tank to help eliminate stoppage or plugging. 

Other factors to be considered are the size 
and the construction of the septic tank, depth 
below ground, and the slope or grade of 
sewers. Regardless of any appearance of clar- 
ity, the septic tank outflow is not pure. Sep- 
tic tank outflow is a source of contamination 
and needs further treatment in an under- 
ground absorption or seepage field. Those 
planning to build a home sewage disposal 
system may obtain a free copy of Extension 
Bulletin 361 from the Agricultural Publica- 
tions Office at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 


AVOID LOSSES 
FROM POISONING 


Every year thousands of farm animals die 
of poisoning and frequently, the owners never 
know what killed them. 

There are a surprising number of chemical 
compounds around your farm that can be 
deadly to your animals. 

Generally livestock pick up poisons when 
weather causes a chemical change in plants 
or feed becomes contaminated in preparation 
or storage. 

Dr. W. D. Bolton, Vermont, says lead and 
arsenic are the two most frequent causes of 
poisoning in that state. Moldy corn also 
causes many cattle deaths. In addition, many 
wide-leaf, grass-type plants can cause hydro- 
cyanic acid poisoning if they are wilted by 
drouth or frost. 

Some paints, fertilizers, insecticides, and 
other chemical compounds can be dangerous 
to the animals. Nitrate fertilizers are trouble- 
some because the cattle seem to have a taste 
for them and will even dig in the ground to 
get them. 

Some medicines, such as _ phenothiazine, 
sodium fluoride, and other “worm medicines,” 
when not administered properly, can also 
poison animals. While these drugs are highly 
effective against internal parasites in swine, 
an overdose can be deadly. 


FEED HAY 
ON PASTURE 


It doesn’t cost much to provide a hayrack 
in a pasture field, and the returns can be 


very great. 

E. J. Perry, New Jersey extension dairy- 
man, says that providing plenty of hay is not 
only a good idea when herbage is short, but 
also when it is plentiful. He explains that 
high producing cows sometimes have diffi- 
culty getting enough dry matter out of juicy 
pasture to supply the nutrients they need for 
both body maintenance and high milk yield. 
Hay runs about 88 per cent dry matter while 
pasture contains about 22 per cent. 

Another reason for keeping hay within 
reach during the grazing season is that the 
grain allowance can be greatly reduced. When 
lush, legume pasture is grazed, hay frequent- 
ly will prevent cases of bloat that otherwise 
might occur. 

Many dairymen find it convenient to mount 
an old rack on a wagon or skid so it can 
be moved with the herd from one pasture 
field to another. 
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EXHAUST COLOR 
REVEALS TROUBLE 


Sometimes you can locate trouble in your 
tractor by the color of the exhaust. 

For example, if the tractor gives off black 
exhaust, it is probably eating up more gas 








than is necessary because the air-fuel mix- 
ture is too rich. 

An Illinois agricultural engineer lists the 
following causes of black exhaust: improper 
float level, too rich a load adjustment on the 
carburetor, or a plugged air cleaner. 

A bluish smoke shows that oil is burning in 
the combustion chamber. 

Oil in the combustion chamber means that 
valves or piston rings are worn or stuck. It 
is suggested that you have your local dealer 
find and repair the trouble before it gets 
worse. 


DON’T FORGET 
DAIRY RECORDS 


With dairying becoming more and more 
competitive, it is increasingly important that 
good records be kept on every dairy herd. 
Four types of records are especially im- 
portant. First, records of identification, then 
breeding and calving, records for milk pro- 
duction, and for income and expenses. 

For identification, you can use one of the 
following: a name for each animal, herd 
tags which are attached to straps or chains, 
numbers or ear tags, tatoo numbers, photo- 
graphs, sketches, or even ear notches. 

Breeding and calving records help prevent 
breeding back a cow until at least 60 days 
after calving. In addition, it will help to as- 
sure a six- to eight-weeks dry period for the 
cow between calvings. The actual calving 
date along with the sex of the calf should be 
recorded. 

Even though daily milk weights are prefer- 
able, if dairymen would weigh milk from 
every cow just once a month, an estimate of 
the total milk produced from each animal 
could be made. 

As the pressure from the cost-price squeeze 
in dairying increases, it will become more 
and more essential for dairymen to test their 
cows for milk and butterfat production and 
then cull those cows that are unprofitable. 





Fruit trees need lots of room in home or-. 
chards, according to Ed Cott, extension hor- 
ticulturist at Iowa State College. Plantings 
should not be made closer than 50 feet to 
large shade trees, windbreaks, or groves. Ap- 
ple and pear trees need about 30 feet be- 
tween them; peaches, cherries, and plums 
about 25 feet. 
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How To Buy Nitrogen... Gas, Liquid, or Solid? 


Solid forms of nitrogen are 
here to stay, but since the 
liquids are so easy to handle, 
they will give the solid fer- 
tilizers a lot of competition. 


by A. J. Ohlrogge 


ITROGEN—75 million pounds of it are 

in the air over every acre of your farm. 

An inert gas in the air yet the heart 
of protein, necessary for all plant and animal 
life, nitrogen is life itself. 

A 100-bushel corn crop uses about 150 
pounds of nitrogen per acre before it is har- 
vested. About five to eight pounds of the 
nitrogen is fixed in the atmosphere by light- 
ning. This amount comes down in the rainfall 
on each acre of land each year. 

All the rest of the 150 pounds must be 
added either to the soil as fertilizer or have 
been fixed by legumes and soil bacteria. 
These nitrogen bacteria often need to be 
helped out; this is the work of nitrogen fer- 
tilizers. 

In order to understand today’s complicated 
fertilizer picture, let’s take a look at some 
of the manufacturing processes. When a ni- 
trogen fertilizer is manufactured, nitrogen 
from the air and hydrogen from coal or 
natural gas are combined under high pressure 
and temperature to form anhydrous ammonia, 
the first product of the nitrogen assembly 
line. 

It has 82 per cent nitrogen on the weight 
basis. It is a gas at normal pressure and is 
handled in the liquid under high pressure 
(75 and 195 pounds per square inch gauge 
pressure at 50 and 100 degrees, respectively). 
At the point of production it will always be 
the lowest cost nitrogen unless some other 
lower cost process for nitrogen fixation is 
developed. 





Cheapest form of nitrogen... 


Anhydrous ammonia when used directly on 
the soi] is one of the lowest cost forms of 
nitrogen. Direct soil use is not new. It dates 
back to the 1930’s when anhydrous was used 
in California. Early use spread rapidly in the 
Gulf states with the pioneer work at the Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural Experiment Station. At 
present 18 per cent of all the nitrogen used 
by farmers as straight materials is in the 
form of anhydrous ammonia. It is here to 
stay. 

Ammonia plants produce ammonia 24 hours 
a day, 365 days a year. Storage cost be- 


comes an important cost item. With our 
heavy textured corn belt soil, ammonia can 
be applied late in the fall for the following 
corn crop with little or no loss of nitrogen. 
Our cold winter soils act as a good storehouse 
for ammonia. This means a long period of 
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EQUIPMENT used in the application of anhydrous ammonia as a side dressing for corn. 


Strongly constructed blades knife six to eight 


use from fall plowing to late side dressing of 
corn in July and less money spent for storing 
the ammonia. 

Some of the anhydrous ammonia is applied 
by custom applicators. The charge is usually 
about $3.00 an acre. Actually custom applica- 
tion is not necessary. A tank mounted on a 
tractor with the necessary fittings costs about 
$150. The hose leading back to the plow 
makes a convenient and easy way to plow 
under anhydrous ammonia on the farm with 
practically no application cost. This is being 
done on one farm in Indiana. 


Under high pressure .. . 


Anhydrous ammonia requires the use of 
high pressure equipment. Is there any other 
way this ammonia might be used? Yes, the 
ammonia can be dissolved in water and the 
water solution (aqua ammonia) applied on 
the land. Nitrogen concentrations anywhere 
from 0 to about 25 per cent can be made. 
The solution has no pressure but all of the 
nitrogen is free. It will escape from an open 
vessel. Because of the low concentration of 
the final solution, the material can best be 
prepared near the point of use or near the 
farm. 

It is quite simple to run anhydrous into 
water to make aqua ammonia. This material 
is stored and handled in low pressure equip- 
ment. It must be applied beneath the soil 
surface with pressure or gravity feed sys- 
tems if there is to be no loss of free. am- 
monia to the air. 

The next thing we can do with ammonia is 
to change it to nitric acid. Are there any 
possibilities in the direct use of nitric acid? 
They are remote, because nitric acid is high- 
ly corrosive and is low in analysis (about 22 
per cent nitrogen). It is more corrosive than 
sulphuric acid so there are real problems in 
handling the nitric acid. Also, the nitrogen 
in nitric acid is costly. The conversion, ac- 
cording to Tennessee Valley Authority esti- 
mates, costs 2.7 cents per pound of nitrogen 
exclusive of the ammonia cost to convert 
ammonia to nitric acid. With ammonia cost- 
ing about 5.2 cents at wholesale, we can see 
that nitric acid and any product made from 
nitric acid costs much more than ammonia 
and cannot be competitive. 

After nitric acid is made, it can be reacted 
with ammonia, which results in ammonium 
nitrate in a water solution. Can this water 
solution of ammonium nitrate be applied di- 


inches into the soil where gas is released. 


rectly to the soil? Yes, some of it is being 
used in the Midwest. However, it has definite 
limitations. The material analyzes only about 
20 per cent nitrogen, therefore, a lot of water 
would be shipped around the countryside in 
the ammonium nitrate liquor. Also, it has a 
high salting out temperature, which limits its 
time of application. 

The future for ammonium nitrate solutions 
is not bright, except for use near the points 
of production where solutions containing no 
free ammonia are desired. 


37 to 53 per cent nitrogen ... 


What about increasing the nitrogen con- 
centration in these ammonium nitrate solu- 
tions? This can be done by adding anhydrous 
ammonia. The resulting solutions are called 
ammoniating solutions. They have been used 
for more than 25 years in mixed fertilizer 
business for ammoniating the superphosphate 
in fertilizer such as 3-12-12 and _ similar 
analyses. There is a whole variety of these 
solutions ranging in their proportions of an- 
hydrous ammonia to ammonium nitrate. Their 
total concentration of nitrogen ranges from 
37 to 53 per cent nitrogen. 

These solutions also will vary in their salt- 
ing out temperature, their pressure, and ni- 
trogen content. The more free ammonia or 
anhydrous ammonia they contain, the higher 
will be the pressure of. the solution. These 
solutions can be tailor-made for the season of 
use eliminating salting out problems. They 
must be applied below the. surface of the 
ground if there is to be no loss of free am- 
monia to the air. 

In some cases the cost of the solution is 
sufficiently low that some loss can be tol- 
erated because of the decreased application 
cost when applied broadcast on the surface 
of the ground. 

Low temperatures and less pressure does 
not mean less loss of ammonia from surface 
applications. Also, we must remember that 
six pounds of nitrogen as ammonia uniformly 
distributed in six feet of air over an acre of 
ground can just be detected by the average 
person. Thus large losses can be sustained 
without smelling ammonia. These solutions 
usually are a good buy as the present whole- 
sale price at the point of production is 6.4 
cents per pound of nitrogen as compared to 
5.2 cents for anhydrous ammonia. 

Another way to use this anhydrous is to 
change it over to urea. (Turn to page 420) 
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PENDULOUS UDDER, caused partially by pressure of prefreshening 
congestion. To prevent milk fever, the former rule was not to milk 
udder completely until 48 hours after calving. Now many breeders milk 
heavily-uddered cows several times daily before freshening. This should be 
done only if congestion taxes udder. Refrigerate colostrum for later use. 
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BROKEN-DOWN MASTITIS COW. Dairymen who use such animals as 
nurse cows do not get off as easily as they think. Calves may not suck 
out infected quarters, thereby causing further damage to udder. However, 
some temperamental cows with moderately dropped udders can be profit- 


able nurse cows and raise several calves a season. If damage is too severe, 
sell cow for slaughter and raise the calf on milk and calf supplement 
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Udder Injuries 


and how to avoid them 


These pictures were taken by the author 
in his veterinary practice. Here are tips 
on how to prevent—and correct—trouble. 


by R. H. Bradbury, D.U.M. 


few common teat injuries which plague 

the dairyman today. Since injuries of 
the teat are so closely related to those of the 
udder, we discuss, in this article, some typical 
udder injuries and ‘the problems resulting 
from them. 

All udder injuries do not necessarily re- 
sult from a violent mishap. Through desir- 
able management practices, udder damage can 
often be prevented. 

Consider, for example, the first photo of 
a pendulous udder. This cow has made a 
profit for her owner, but her udder was badly 
darmnaged in the process. When she came fresh 
in her more youthful days her bag was bulg- 
ing to its utmost, similar to the heifer shown 
in the photo at the bottom of the column. 

There are three factors which caused the 
condition in which her udder is today: 

First, she was weak in her inherited struc- 
ture of udder attachment. 

Second, she was not milked out until 48 
hours after freshening. This tremendous pres- 
sure broke down still further her already 
weak udder support. 

Third, mastitis has left its permanent mark 
in a heavy, meaty, pendulous udder. 

Obviously, these dropped udders_ suffer 
from additional bruising, and are more vul- 
nerable to mechanical injury than are normal 
udders. 


[* THE March 25 issue we considered a 
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INHERITED HEAVY MILK PRODUCTION predisposes heifers to come 


fresh with large udders. We question whether much good is done by ap- 
plying anything to the skin to relieve congestion to the deeper tissues. Of 
definite value is the practice of udder massage, and hot and cold packs, 
providing the procedure is done extensively enough. By this practice, it 
is hoped a pendulous udder (as shown at top of page) can be avoided. 


TIGHT PRESSURE AREAS may occur between the udder and hind legs. 
These raw, painful, foul-smelling areas are aggravated by long walks to 
and from pasture. The infection runs a course similar to that in foot rot. 
Box stalls offer rest to afflicted cows. Systemic treatment with sulfa 
drugs and local antibiotics treatment by a veterinarian will shorten 
their course. Also avoid bathing with water and strong antiseptics. 
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DEAD SKIN PEELING OFF. Why this happens is largely guesswork. 
My theory in this case is that cowpox caused a local inflammation at 
base of the teat. Then some type of bruising caused the skin to die and 
slough off. Applying ointments to dead skin is useless. Fortify such 
cases with antibiotic treatment in their system to prevent complica- 
tions. When dead skin peels off, apply protective or antibiotic ointment. 
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ACUTE MASTITIS in the rear quarter is indicated by the increased 
swelling of the udder and teat, accompanied by inflammation. A similar 
infection attacked the front quarter a few months previously. As a result, 
the quarter has now shrunk in size due to the destruction of the milk- 
producing tissue. Likewise, milk production also shrunk. Is mastitis the 
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SCRATCHES that extend through the “valleys” which separate front 
quarters result in long, stubborn sores. Soil bacteria establish themselves 
in these creases, and thence in the injured skin, causing pus and scabs 
to form. Clip the long, dirty hair on the udder. Have veterinarian clean 
those areas properly and advise treatment. Don't use water to wash these 
lesions. The moisture only encourages the rotting process in the skin 
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ABSCESS FORMED BENEATH SKIN, whicoa was caused by an old 
mastitis infection that localized in the udder tissue. (The arrow indicates 
pus draining from the abscess through the ruptured skin.) Hard lumps 
under the skin of the udder are due to numerous causes. Observe them 
with suspicion and have them checked periodically. Fight mastitis as if 


cause or the result of udder injuries? Either statement is correct. 
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BULGING, THIN-SKINNED UDDERS of first- 
calf heifers are easily lacerated. When only the 
skin is torn, a few applications of antibiotic oint- 
ment will suffice. Deeper wounds impregnate the 
udder tissue with myriads of bacteria and call 
for more extensive treatment by a veterinarian. 





CLEAN, CLIPPED UDDERS are compliments to 
the dairyman’s pride and profit program. Long 
hair collects dirt, encourages sores on skin, and 
necessitates more udder washing before milking. 
In days when high bacteria counts dock the milk 
check, remember there are “bugs” in that dirt. 





you were fighting rattlesnakes. It sets up a vicious line of udder losses. 


Inheritance and management .. . 


The udder is the most important part of 
the dairy cow. But the very location of the 
udder predisposes it to innumerable injuries 
of various types and degrees of seriousness. 

Judges of dairy cattle as well as the breed 
standards request strong fore and rear at- 
tachments in dairy cattle. These photographs 
show that this is a justifiable requirement. 

Even if this requirement is met, the burden 
of heavy production accompanied by faulty 
management can break down any udder. Al- 
though the udder itself is probably less sus- 
ceptible to hazards than the teats, the re- 
sults of udder injuries can, nevertheless, raise 
just as much havoc with the milk check. 

Even though a dairyman exercises caution 
in preventing udder injuries, he may still en- 
counter occasional minor problems along this 
line. Some of the accompanying photos have 
been presented to show that heredity and 
management can cause indirectly just as 
much serious damage as violent blows or cuts 
can cause directly. THE END 
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How To Build Strong Concrete Forms 


Well-built footings and foundation walls 
are essential to a durable and substantial building. 


ARD-TO-OPEN doors and windows, lop- 
H sided buildings, and cracked walls can 
often be traced to poor footings. To 
foundation of a heavy building 
must rest on a good footing which in turn 
rests on firm earth or some other solid foun- 


be stable, the 


dation bed 
Cast-in-place concrete footings and founda- 


tion walls extending to a height of from 12 
to 18 inches above ground level are recom- 
mended This height provides protection 


and termites and keeps wooden 
well above ground 


against rats 
parts of the building 
moisture 

The site of the structure should be selected 
with care. It should be high enough above 
surrounding land to afford good surface drain- 
wwe as well as good drainage around the bot- 
tom of the footing whenever possible. Be- 
cause of topographic limitations, however, the 
most desirable building sites are not always 
available 

An examination of the soil to the proposed 
depth of the footing with a soil auger, post- 
hole digger, or shovel may save unnecessary 
expense if there is any question as to the 
bearing capacity or internal drainage. 


Provide good footings ... 


Footings provide increased bearing area on 
the soil, thus insuring against settling. The 
size of footings required under the foundation 
wall depends upon the size and weight of the 
uilding supported and also upon the type of 
oil encountered at the footing level. 

The carrying capacity of soil varies con- 
siderably. Soft clay has a carrying capacity 
of about one ton per square foot; hard dry 
clay will carry four tons per square foot; and 
rravel will carry six tons per square foot. 

In designing footings for heavy buildings, 
the weight of the building and its contents 
must be computed and the footings made 
vide enough to carry the load. 

For farm buildings erected on soils of av- 
erage load-carrying capacity, the concrete 
footing is generally made twice as wide as 
the thickness of the wall it supports. The 
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\— DRAIN TILE 


GOOD DRAINAGE means a dry basement. Lay 
drain tile next to the footing of wall, and cover 
it with two feet of stone, crushed rock, or cinders. 





BOARDS 


CONCRETE 
FOOTING 


by D. W. Bates 


depth of the footing is usually one-half its 
width or equal to the thickness of the wall. 

Following this rule, for a building with an 
8-inch wall the footing would be 16 inches 
wide and 8 inches deep. For a building with 
a 12-inch wall the footing would be 24 inches 
wide and 12 inches deep. 

Foundation walls 6 to 8 inches thick are 
suitable for most single story farm buildings. 
Two-story poultry houses and farm dwellings 
may require foundation walis from 8 to 10 
inches thick. Foundation walls from 10 to 12 
inches thick are recommended for larger and 
heavier buildings such as two-story dairy 
barns, large granaries, and large fruit and 
potato storages. 


Lay tile for drainage ... 


Footings must be placed on firm soil, and 
to avoid cracking of the foundation walls and 
subsequent distortion of the building resting 
on them, they must be placed below the depth 
to which frost penetrates. 

In poorly drained soils a 4-inch agricul- 
tural .tile should be placed at the base of the 
footing, all around the building, and carried 
to a suitable outlet. A grade of 1 inch in 12 
feet is recommended. 

Since the function of the footing is to dis- 
tribute the weight of the building it supports 
uniformly over the ground, the bottom of the 
footing should be flat. This means that the 
bottom of the trench in which the footing is 
placed should have a flat level bottom, since 
it is actually the form for the base of the 
footing. 

Forms for footings are usually made of 
2-inch thick lumber held in place with stakes 
driven along the outside. Stakes must be 
placed close enough together so that the form 
will not bulge when filled with the concrete. 

Footings of adequate size must be pro- 
vided under posts or columns which support 
heavy loads in two or more story buildings, 
to prevent settlement of the posts and con- 
sequent sagging of the structure above. Post 
footings in small buildings and for light 
from 18 to 24 inches 


loads may be built 


studs 
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STRONG FORMS are needed 
walls. 


for foundation 
This method is for foundations that re- 
quire forms from footing up. Note bracing stakes. 


square and 9 to 12 inches thick; for heavy 
loads such as those found in large or heavily 
loaded barns, grain storages and the like, the 
footings should be from 30 to 36 inches square 
and 12 to 15 inches thick. 


Build strong forms... 


After the footing is completed, forms must 
be constructed for the foundation walls. Good 
forms are essential to satisfactory concrete 
work. It should be remembered that the fin- 
ished concrete will be no smoother than the 
forms. Wet concrete weighs about 150 pounds 
per cubic foot. Forms must be substantial 
enough to retain their shape when filled with 
this heavy material and rigid enough to per- 
mit spading of the concrete as it is placed. 

They also should be constructed so that 
they can be removed without damaging the 
new concrete. The use of screws or double- 
headed nails which can be withdrawn readily 
is desirable. 

In order to prevent the escape of ‘the wa- 
ter cement paste which binds the aggregate 
together, forms must be tight. They should 
also be easily filled and easily removed after 
the concrete has hardened. 

Several materials are satisfactory for forms, 
however, for farm work wood is generally 
used. Good, sound lumber free of knots and 
decay is desirable. Where smooth true sur- 
faces are required, it is best to use lumber 
dressed on all four sides. 

Plywood is very satisfactory. When used 
in large panels it reduces the number of 
joints in the forms and because of its strength 
and rigidity requires fewer supports. It has 
an advantage also in that it can be bent to 
form curved surfaces. Thicknesses of from 1% 
to 34 inch should be used. A special grade 
of plywood for concrete work should be 
purchased. 

Forms are usually made of 1-inch thick 
boards backed up with 2 x 4 or 4 x 4 inch 
studs spaced about 16 inches apart. Opposite 
sections of forms are tied together with wires 
looped around each (Turn to page 414) 





ABOVEGROUND FORMS can be constructed as 
shown with stakes and braces. Clay soils do not 
require forms for foundations below ground level. 
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oney Savers 
in Handling Silage ¢& 


These California dairymen have devised 
several systems of handling silage that 
are saving considerable time and labor. 


by Dich Elmore 


son, stores his corn silage and chopped 

hay in such a manner that it can be 
fed easily to his dairy herd. A 60 x 80 foot 
concrete floor is a combination hay and silage 
storage platform, feeding area, and resting 
area. Two stacks of chopped hay are made, 
one on each end that measure about 28 x 40 
feet and 20 feet high. 

When the corn is ensiled, it is placed be- 
tween the two stacks of chopped hay so the 
walls of hay hold the silage in place. 

By putting a coating of chopped hay on top 
of the silage, top spoilage is greatly reduced. 
The outer edges of the silage are also coated 
with chopped hay, further reducing losses. 

A 10-foot concrete floor is left on each side 
of the stack. When he begins feeding from 
the stack, a series of 16-foot portable man- 
gers are moved on to the concrete floors at 
each side of the stack. This provides enough 
room for the manger, and allows the cows to 
stand on concrete when eating. 

As the walls of the hay and silage stacks 
are fed down, the mangers are moved in, 
giving the animals still more room for resting 
when they are not feeding. 

The manger floors are 5 feet wide with 
a 2-foot slope. Culbertson feeds the hay and 
silage into the mangers with a fork; the 
slope causes feed to move to the lower por- 
tion of the manger. Each of the manger sec- 
tions will handle eight cows, so 40 animals 
can be fed on each side of the stack at one 
time. 

The stack will hold 150 tons each of chopped 
hay and silage. Culbertson estimates that 


. CALIFORNIA dairyman, C. L. Culbert- 


1-foot width of this stack will feed a cow six 
months. 


. 
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“PORTABLE MANGERS save labor for C. L. Culbertson. The dark 
colored feed in the center is silage, with chopped hay on each end. 
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to fork this silage. 
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POWER UNLOADING saves 75 per cent of the time formerly required 
The unloader was built on a 1937 truck chassis. 
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BALED STRAW makes a cheap, satisfactory silo wall for W. Denier. 


This silo is 15 feet in diameter and holds about 70 tons of silage. 


To provide proper drainage, there is a 
1-inch drop each 10 feet on the 80-foot length, 
and a 5-inch drop each way from the center 
point of the width, or 5 inches per 30 feet. 

A divider fence at each end of the stack 
keeps cows away during the non-feeding 
season. 


Silo made of straw bales .. . 


Another dairyman, Walter Denier, has 
found that bales of straw make ideal sides 
for a silo when set on their sides and wired 
around the outside so they form a circle. 
The wires, two to each row of bales, go en- 
tirely around the circle and act the same as 
a hoop would on a bgrrel. He finds that 
bales stacked to a height of four can be used 
satisfactorily. 

Denier makes a lot of Ladino clover silage. 
At first he found the clover had such a high 
moisture content it caused some trouble since 
it did not cure readily for silage. He over- 
came this by dumping a 100-pound sack of 
dry sugar beet pulp (impregnated with mo- 
lasses) on the silage as a coat every 6-inch 
depth. 

One advantage of this silo is that after 
silage has been taken from it, it can be dis- 
mantled and the ground used for other 
purposes. 

This silo is made with a 15-foot diameter, 
allowing one ton of silage every 6 inches 
deep. It settles to about 3 inches in thick- 
ness, so that a bale silo with 15 feet diameter 
and four bales high will hold about 70 tons 
of silage. 

Still another dairyman, Les Brians, uses a 
pit silo formed by two banks of dirt. He has 
devised his own mechanical unloading truck. 


The unloader is built on a salvaged 1937 
model truck chassis. The holding box is 18 
inches high, 12 feet long, and 6 feet wide 
with a flare out to 8 feet wide at the top. 

In the floor he mounted a 1923 manure 
spreader-type conveyor which is 6 feet wide. 

The forage moves to the front and drops 


onto a canvas and rubber belt that is 20 
inches wide. This belt carries it to the 
driver’s side of the truck. There it falls 


onto another belt-type conveyor which dumps 
the silage into bunks or any other place the 
operator desires. This last conveyor is hinged 
so it is adjustable to the height of bunks 
and also can be raised so it rides flat against 
the side of the truck when not in use. 


Uses power takeoff .. . 


The truck motor supplies power for operat- 
ing the conveyors through a power takeoff 
to an automobile transmission and rear end. 
There is a three-tooth sprocket on the axle 
of the rear end that runs a 54-tooth sprocket, 
thus reducing the engine speed. This drives 
the conveyor which carries feed lengthwise 
of the bed. 

Above the conveyor that takes the silage 
across the end of the truck is a fingered 
beater. This beater revolves and breaks up 
the forage before it falls into the crosswise 
conveyor. The power for the emptying con- 
veyor and the reel is taken from a sprocket 
in between the transmission and the rear end. 
It is designed to run at a much higher speed 
than the forward moving conveyor. 

Brians says he saves 75 per cent of the 
time it formerly took him to unload by hand. 

THE END 
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your dairy cattle and in your barn? If 

not, don't give up by taking for grant- 
ed that the flies on your farm are resistant 
to insecticides. Instead, take time to analyze 
the situation. Then plan a continuous attack 
during the entire fly season. 

There are some newer chemicals and spray- 
ing devices to help combat the flies and 
mosquitoes which are so costly in milk pro- 
duction, 


A YOU satisfied with fly control on 


Flies come from flies! . . . 


Yes, it’s that simple—just like cows come 
from cows—they don’t arise spontaneously. 
Some flies live over winter; they mate and 
lay eggs which develop through maggot 
(larval) and pupal stages to become adults. 
Then we have the jet-like skyrocketing of fly 
numbers from successively rapid generations. 

Flies reproduce faster than insecticides can 
economically kill them. Haying and harvest- 
ing of grain sometimes cause excessive fly 
breeding. How? We get too busy to remove 
manure from animal pens and the manure 
piles from the barnyard at least once each 
week. That's where most of the houseflies 
breed. 

Other breeding places are poorly-drained 
barnyards and spots where moist hog-feed 
wastes accumulate. 

A week is long enough for a generation 
of houseflies to develop, urder good condi- 
tions. 

Decaying vegetable matter, such as in a 
wet-based straw stack, is perfect for breed- 
ing of blood-sucking hornflies. 


Examine fly-breeding areas . . . 


Take time this summer to examine these 
fly-breeding sites. If creamy-white maggots 
(up to about 1/3-inch long) or yellowish to 
dark brown pupae (about %-inch long) are 
noticed, you'll know where a lot of flies are 
breeding. Establish a program of manure re- 
moval from the barn at least once each 
week. 

You can determine whether your flies are 
resistant to a residual (long-lasting) spray 
material. After a dairy barn has been sprayed 





EGGS, LARVAE, PUPAE, AND ADULT are the different stages of the fly 
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to look for in manure piles and in all other potential fly breeding places. 


Fly Control for '94 


There is no set rule to follow or any one insecticide that will 
control all flies on your farm, but plan your attack. 


with a material such as Lindane or methoxy- 
chlor, look for paralyzed (buzzing) and dead 
flies on the floor and on the window siils. 

Usually there will be plenty of dead flies 
daily for a few days after spraying but the 
pay-off is whether the killing persists more 
than a few days. 

If flies remain a problem, the cause is too 
much fly breeding. Surely, flies can breed 
more rapidly than any recommended residual 
spray can kill them. Of course, conclusions 
on the efficiency of the insecticide should not 
be made unless other buildings, such as hog 
and chicken houses, were similarly sprayed. 
Animals should also be sprayed regularly. 


Don't stop spraying .. . 


Start control when flies become active. And 
continue treatments until cold weather slows 
them down. This requires about one residual 
spraying of buildings each month during the 
fly season, and at two- or three-week inter- 
vals on animals. Unless residual sprays on 
animals are sufficient, quick knockdown-type 
sprays for animals need to be applied just 
previous to nearly every milking. 

If improperly applitd, the best insecticides 
may be relatively ineffective. Use one to two 
gallons of residual spray per 1,000 square 
feet of wall and ceiling surface, spraying to 
the point of runoff. High pressure is not 
necessary for this job and fogging devices 
leave too little residual deposit. 

Ready-to-go, quick, knockdown sprays are 
usually applied too lightly with hand guns. 
Directions call for about one ounce of spray 
per animal, but the common practice is to 
use not over half this amount. The relatively 
new treadle sprayers, which let cattle spray 
themselves, use a small amount. However, 
it’s a more highly concentrated insecticide. 

There are points in favor of using either 
a concentrated, quick, knockdown material in 
treadle sprayers, or an emulsion spray by 
hand. With either one we lessen the hazard 
of skin irritation to cattle sometimes caused 
by oils in oil-base sprays. The treadle sprays 
about 1/14 of an ounce per trip of a cow. 

Borax in manure prevents fly breeding. 
Where manure removal within weekly maxi- 


by &. A. Gisher 


mum limits is not convenient, give some 
thought to occasional use of borax treatment 
of manure. . Used with caution, the borax- 
treated manure can benefit farmers both in 
fly control and by increasing yields of crops, 
such as alfalfa and sugar beets. It is gen- 
erally good for top dressing alfalfa. 

Avoid using over three pounds of borax 
per ton of manure (about 50 cubic feet of 
manure and bedding). Spread no more than 
15 tons of treated manure per acre on these 
crops. (Consult your county agent.) 

Apply a 5 per cent concentration of borax 
at a rate of about one gallon per 10 square 
feet of manure pile surface. This is a little 
less than one-half pound of borax in a gallon 
of water. Warm water dissolves borax quick- 
ly. For applying, a garden sprinkling can is 
more suitable than a sprayer. 

Pen floors may be treated with borax im- 
mediately after being cleaned. Then, twice 
a week repeat treatments should be made just 
previous to adding fresh bedding. Scatter 
evenly about one-half pound of dry borax per 
10 square feet of exposed manure surface. 
Use a shaker box or can for distributing 
borax. 

Stick with anything that is working! If 
methoxychlor or Lindane is an effective resi- 
dual for buildings, don’t switch. In farm 
buildings other than the dairy barn or milk 
house, newer materials, such as dieldrin or 
chlordane, might work if methoxychlor and 
Lindane fail. Also, DDT is still good for 
some places. When using any of the above 
mentioned insecticides, follow the manufac- 
turers’ directions. 

In 1953, malathion was a “lifesaver” to 
many. The first approval of malathion, in 
early August, was stimulating to those who 
had been asking for a new residual spray. 
Malathion was used in dairy barns and other 
farm buildings with much success. 

Possibly malathion best fits into fly control 
as a spot spray. Use it to treat favored fly- 
resting sites, such as walls and ceilings of 
calf and bull pens in the barn. By following 
mixing directions, including use of a sweeten- 
ing agent, such as sugar, a good kill can be 
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expected inside of buildings for about three 
weeks. 

The U.S.D.A. lists a spray containing 1 per 
cent piperonyl butoxide plus 0.1 per cent 
pyrethrins as a very effective spray. In Wis- 
consin, concentrations of one-half this amount 
have been effective ayainst dairy flies and 
mosquitoes (except deer and horse flies which 
require the U.S.D.A. dosage). Lower concen- 
trations gave poor results. Of course, treadle 
sprayers and foggers require higher concen- 
trations. Entomologists at your state experi- 
ment station may have suggestions for spray 
formulas containing other active ingredients. 

Treadle sprayers let the cows spray them- 
selves. (Hoard’s Dairyman, page 502; May 
25, 1953.) It seems this automatic method 
is a “must” for milking parlor setups. 

A concentrated spray is used with treadle 
sprayers. Most commonly used has been a 
spray with 10 per cent of piperonyl butoxide 
plus 1 per cent pyrethrins. Where deer flies 
and horse flies are not a problem, half these 
amounts of toxicants are sufficient. 


Fogging barn and cows... 


“Push-botton” fly control—that’s what the 
farm editor of the Wisconsin State Journal, 
(Madison), called the fogging method when 
it was explained to him. Greater efficiency 
and labor-saving are its attributes. 

A four-outlet nozzle attached to a half-gal- 
lon jar containing the spray was suspended 
from the center of the barn ceiling. This 
type of nozzle retails for about $20. A com- 
pressor’ dispersed the insecticide. About 30 
pounds of pressure at the nozzle was re- 
quired; but 20 pounds gave rather good re- 
sults. 

The compressor should fog about two fluid 
ounces of spray per minute. About three to 
five minutes of fogging are needed for 60- to 
100-foot barns, respectively. An oil-base spray 
with 1.5 per cent piperonyl butoxide plus 0.15 
per cent pyrethrins was used. 

This system “kills two birds with one 
stone.” Cattle flies and barn flies are con- 
trolled by the same operation. Stanchion the 
cows for milking. Close the doors and win- 
dows to prevent wind draft. Push the button 
or flip the electric switch to run the com- 
pressor. Step outside the barn for three to 
five minutes. Shut off the “juice,” and al- 
low the fog to remain another three to five 
minutes. Open the doors and windows; then 
you can start milking in peace. In addition, 
the cows have an insecticide coating for pro- 
tection when they go back to pasture. 

This is all new—tried only last year. Many 
people want to try it this year. If the nozzle, 
compressor, and insecticides are adequate, 
one should get miraculous results in a small 
barn. Similar fogging has been satisfactory 
with small, commercial “hand units” if they 
are moved about the barn. 

Last year in Wisconsin, some farmers 
fogged their barns and animals about 120 
times during the summer (twice-a-day during 
bad fly season). The cost for the insecticide 


ran about $16 to $18 for a 60-foot barn, up 
to as high as $30 for a 100-foot barn. These 





FOUR-OUTLET NOZZLE attached to a half- 
gallon jar containing the spray is suspended 
from ceiling. Air compressor disperses spray. 





figures were based on the cost of the con- 
centrate and the deodorized kerosene, the 
cutting agent. 

Keep in mind that this program involves 
a little more spraying than is usually done, 
but far better results are obtained. And for 
those who keep calf and bull pens from be- 
ing a constant source of hordes of flies, no 
residual spraying will be necessary. Many 
farmers have been paying more than this 
method costs to custom sprayers, and they 
did nothing for the flies on the cattle. 


Traps not effective ... 


Traps only sample the fly population. 
Where many flies are caught or killed in a 
trapping device, it merely means there are 
lots of flies present. Seldom can effective 
fly control be achieved by trapping. Com- 
petitive odors commonly minimize the at- 
tractiveness of bait materials used in traps. 
Also the trap bait may bring in blowflies or 
other species which may not concern us. For 
the average dairy farm, trapping with baits 
or the use of mechanical or electrical killers 
have not proven economically effective. 

Insecticidal baits on floors are short-lived 
because the sanitation practices of cleaning 
dairy barn gutters and floors after each milk- 
ing will reduce the fly controlling ability of 
any insecticidal bait applied to such areas. 
First, we had _ tetraethyl pyrophosphate 
(TEPP), mixed with some sweetening agent 
such as molasses. TEPP probably wouldn't 
kill for more than a day if the floors and 
gutters were not cleaned. 

More recently we've heard about “dry 
sugarbaits” with either malathion, diazinon, 
or a new dialkyl phosphate. All of these 


materials remain effective longer than TEPP, 
but they can’t kill if you sweep them out. 
Furthermore, Diazinon and Dialkyl phosphate 





about two fluid ounces of spray per minute. 


for 60- to 100-foot barn. 


FOGGING BARN AND COWS with a four-outlet nozzle and compressor. 
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are not yet approved for use in dairy barns, 
(They are being used effectively in calf shel- 
ters, particularly in southern states 


Vaporizers seidom effective ... 

Air drafts in barns hinder success with 
Lindane vaporizers. Their efficiency has grad- 
ually lowered, apparently due to fly resistance 


to Lindane. There is no evidence that other 
insecticides used in vaporizers are effective or 


safe. 


How you can control dairy flies in "54... 


Diagnose the fly problem on your farm, 
keeping in mind the following: ' 

1. Removal of fly breeding places should 
become routine. 
in manure to aid in fly control. 

2. Stick with any recommended 
spray material which works. 


determine its effectiveness. 
3. Spray cattle, including those in pens, 
regularly with residual and/or quick knock- 
down materials. 
4. Synergized 


or activated 


agents. 


butoxide and pyrethrins. 


5. Methods and frequency of application 
Treadle sprayers for cattle, 
going to and from pasture, or fogging units 
(not vaporizers) for barns are worth trying. 


are important. 


6. Local entomologists in various 


will publicize their recommended 


residual spraying, I would try it. And 
work of W. N. Bruce in Illinois with 
dialkyl phosphate (Bayer L 13/59) 
promising, if that material is approved. 
THE END 


s “ 


This compressor fogs 
About three to five minutes of fogging are needed 
This type nozzle dispenses the insecticide to every nook and corner. 





Eds.) 


Investigate the use of borax 


residual 
Try malathion 
for about three weeks as a residual spray to 


pyrethrins 
sprays (quick knockdown) vary in effective- 
ness according to amount of specific killing 
The U.S.D.A. has publicized specifi- 
cations for such a spray containing piperonyl 


states 
practices. 
For example, if diazinon were approved for 
the 
the 
sounds 
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Prevent Hard. 


Compact Soil 


Low crop yields result when your soil stops 
the rain water from soaking in and the 


crop roots from growing down, 


holes, dug pits over which to move the 

outhouse, and on occasion dug a final 
resting place for grandma. All this digging 
was by hand. And as the farmer was digging 
he saw and felt the soil and made mental 
notes of hardpans, rocks, tight subsoils, and 
depth of plant root penetration. 

Nowadays we seldom see or feel the soil. 
Either we use a posthole digger mounted on 
a tractor or we drive in pegs to support elec- 
tric fences. The annual job of digging out- 
house pits has turned into a once-in-a-lifetime 
job of digging a hole for a septic tank, which 
we usually hire done. And private cemeteries 
are almost a thing of the past. 


O « fathers and grandfathers dug post- 


Feel of your soil... 


jut it is just as necessary to dig into the 
soil now as it ever was even more neces- 
sary. Now we use our field crop and pasture 
lands so much more intensively than we used 
to that we should look at the soil to see how 
it’s doing. 

And we did just that when we were judg- 
ing the New England Green Pastures Contest 
last year. 

As one of the six judges, I carried a small 
trench shovel with me so I could dig holes 
in the pastures of the 18 New England state 
winners to study the soil. What I found sur- 
prised me. 

Hard and compact soils were common. 
“Dry weather,” you say? And I say, “Dry 
weather does make hard digging, especially 
on the surface but it doesn’t make ‘pan- 
cakes’ in the soil.” 

“Pancakes?” 

“Yes, pancakes, or at least the compacted 
soils resembled pancakes when a vertical sec- 
tion was closely examined.” 

On pastures that jarred your glasses as 
you walked, we would dig out a soil core, 
beat it on the under side with our fist, then 
notice that the soil had cracks in it that were 
parallel to the surface of the soil, like a 
stack of pancakes on your plate. In contrast, 
a soil core from a pasture that felt like a 
thick carpet would shatter in all directions 
like a broken platter. 

It seemed that everywhere hard pasture 
pancake layers appeared in the soil, the grass 
and legume roots were shallow. Also, we 
noted that plants rooted more deeply in the 
softer soils that shattered in all directions 
when the back side of a soil core was struck 
with the fist. 


Overgrazing compacts the soil . . . 


I kept wondering about these observations 
and saying to myself, “Am I crazy, or is 
there something to this business of soil sur- 
face compaction by the feet of grazing ani- 
mals?" So when I returned to the University 
of New Hampshire, I checked up on this sub- 
ject in the Agricultural library and here is 
what I found. 

John T. Auten, Forest Soil specialist, 
studied the density of the soil in relation to 


Roy L. Donahue, author, is chairman of the Agrono- 
my Department at the University of New Hampshire. 


by Roy L. Donahue 


grazed and not grazed woods in several of 
the Central States. He also compared the 
density of soils in pastures. He found that 
the first foot of soil in a forest, where no 
cattle were allowed to graze, weighed 70 
pounds per cubic foot. By contrast, the feet 
of grazing cattle had so packed the surface 
foot of soil in grazed forests that the soil 
was 16 per cent heavier. Here the soil 
weighed 81 pounds per cubic foot. 

Then the density of nearby pasture soils 
was measured. Pasture soils averaged 88 
pounds per cubic foot. This is 9 per cent 
heavier than the soil from the grazed woods 
and 26 per cent heavier than soil from the 
woods not grazed. This means that from 
the time the pasture land was first cleared, 
cattle have so trampled and packed the sur- 
face soil as to cram more than one-fourth 
more soil particles into each cubic foot. 
These extra soil particles took the place of 
pore spaces where air and water circulate. 

The result was less water and air available 
for root growth. The tramping action of 
cows’ feet thus reduced by more than half, 
the capacity of the soil to supply both water 
and air for satisfactory growth of plant roots. 
Also tramping results in a wetter and soup- 
ier surface soil when it rains and less water 
available for plants between rains. It’s al- 
most as if someone were sitting on your 
chest so that one-half of your lung capacity 
could not be used in breathing. 

Positive proof that the surface soils in 
pastures are much more dense is reported by 
Auten in the Central States. He measured 
the speed of water movement into the sur- 
face inch of soil in woods as compared with 
pastures. An average of 20 determinations 
in various locations showed these results: 

On pastures the surface inch of soil ab- 
sorbed water at the rate of one inch a minute. 
By sharp contrast, the surface inch of soil 
in the forest took water at the rate of 62 
inches a minute. These measurements were 
made under ideal and artificial conditions 
and are for comparison only, since natural 
rainfall does not soak into the ground that 
fast. 


Absorbs more rainwater... 


In Illinois, for example, L. E. Garth re- 
ported on a 4-inch rain that fell in approxi- 
mately two days. It was almost completely 
absorbed by a moderately grazed pasture. By 
contrast, 36 per cent of this same rain ran 
off of a heavily grazed pasture. Since 36 per 
cent of the water ran off from the heavily 
grazed pasture, the result is as if it had 
rained only 2.55 inches instead of 4 inches. 

At the same time, only 340 pounds of soil 
per acre were eroded from the moderately 
grazed pasture and 3,500 pounds from the 
heavily grazed one, an increase in erosion of 
more than 100 fold. 

These are probably enough experimental 
results to back up our observations. 

“So what?” you may ask. “Are cows sup- 
posed to just stand and look at the pasture?” 
“Yes, possibly more than they have in the 
past.” 
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LOOSE, CRUMBLY SOIL like this shovel full 
represents an ideal restaurant for plant roots. 





HARD, COMPACT SOIL resembles cracked con- 


crete. It soaks up very little rain water. 


The more nutritious grazing there is, the 
less time cows need spend on the pasture to 
get their fill. This means less tramping and 
packing of the soil. Also, a field of small 
grain for late fall and early spring grazing 
will keep the cows off of the sod when it is 
too wet. Of course, no good dairyman will 
turn in on his sod when it will puncture. But 
damage by packing may be as bad or worse 
than sod puncture. This packing may be seen 
by any dairyman by simply digging into the 
pasture soil. A packed soil core strongly re- 
sembles a stack of pancakes. 

Here are some suggestions on how to pre- 
vent hard, compact soil: 

1. When turning cows out this spring, 
watch closely for any soil puncturing. If it’s 
occurring, you have started grazing too early. 

2. During the pasture season, if you ob- 
serve puncturing, you should be grazing less 
heavily. Any plots that are badly punctured 
should have first priority on being broken 
up the following spring. 

3. A field of small grain for late fall and 
early spring grazing will keep cows off the 
sod when it is too wet. 

4. Following heavy rains, it would be best 
to keep cows off the heavier soils. Either 
graze lighter soils or carry forage to them, if 
possible. THE END 
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A Plan for 


Rationed Grazing |—-— 


Here is how you too can gain the 
benefits of rationed grazing with 
a very simple plan and you spend 
only five to fifteen minutes a day. 


by Hugh G. Livingston 


wasted every year. Men who complain 

if the wife buys a new hat are quite 
content to let acres and acres of mature pas- 
ture go to seed. We should turn these idle 
acres into dollars. Some form of controlled 
grazing is necessary. 

Many farmers are sold on controlled graz- 
ing. Others feel it’s too much bother. Our 
firsthand experience proved to us its sim- 
plicity, its low cost, and its high return. 
Here's how it is done: 

In pasture management we Want two 
things: (1) We want the cows to have the 
pasture when it is best for milk production. 
(2) We want the cows to graze the pasture 
when it is best for the grass. Luckily our 
two wishes are linked together. Grass is best 
for milk production at around six to nine 
inches tall, and the secret of good pastures 
is to keep them young and actively growing 
by keeping them continually cropped down 
to around this very height. Thus we can get 
top production and yet keep our pastures 
good at the same time. 

The worst things we can do to our pastures 
are: (1) Allow them to grow as they please. 
(2) Allow cows to graze the pastures as they 
like. Undergraze a pasture and the grasses 
will go to seed. This wastes nutrients and 
causes a general deterioration of the pasture 
and unpalatable forage. Overgrazing also 
will cause a drop in production, especially in 
dry weather. 


"TD wastet eve of acres of good pasture are 


Use controlied grazing ... 


The answer to these snags is simple: Use 
some form of controlled grazing. You don’t 
need to go the limit right away. Start by 
limiting the pasture area you offer your cows. 
Use a stocking rate of 10 cows per acre as 
a rough guide. If you have 20 cows give 
them two acres of pasture and see that it is 
well grazed down before moving them to a 
fresh lot. Of course, if the grass looks good 
and the weather is favorable you can put 
many more cows to the acre. 

If you find you like the idea and that you 
are getting more milk to sell and more grass 
than you know what to do with, you can go 
a step further, namely, daily rotational graz- 
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DAILY RATIONED GRAZING where cows are given a fresh strip of 
pasture each day can easily be provided with an electric fence. 


Any 


field can be temporarily divided with a hot wire and a little planning. 


ing. In this the cows are given a fresh strip 
of pasture daily with stocking at the rate of 
50 to 100 cows per acre, depending upon the 
conditions. 

It’s easy to control grazing with an electric 
fence. Any shape of field can be temporarily 
divided using a hot wire and a little ingenuity. 


Homemade ree! .. . 


Usually we provide water and shade around 
the gate end of a field. If this is the case, a 
lane is needed in the pasture so the cows can 
get to their daily “rations.” If you graze the 
far end of the pasture first, provision has to 
be made to shorten the lane fence each day. 
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A homemade reel can be used to take up the 
slack wire but other ways suggest themselves. 

A movable corner post is also needed be- 
cause the width of the daily ration varies a 
lot, making it difficult to hit a “permanent” 
lane post. The area of grass given each day 
igs enclosed by a hot wire stretching from the 
portable corner post at the lane side to the 
permanent fence directly opposite. Here the 
wire is insulated and readily fastened, using 
a harness snap. 

The cows are also prevented from going 
back up over the grazed area of the field by 
a similar hot wire behind them. 


The electric fence itself consists of a single 
strand of light (15142 gauge) galvanized wire 
and it is held in position by rubber insu- 
lators which are homemade from old milking 
machine air tubes (double type). Iron posts 
34 inch in diameter and 41% feet long are 
good. Space them two to three rods apart 
along the fence. The light wire allows this 
great distance between posts provided cor- 
rect tension is maintained. 

The cows get a new plot or ration of pas- 
ture on the basis of how well they cleaned up 


their previous day’s area. If a lot of grass 
was left, the ration is cut down accordingly. 


Use surplus as hay or silage .. . 


Only prophets can forecast the weather 
more than a day or so ahead, so we can't 
readily assess the quantity of grazing that 
will be available. You should always provide 
enough grass to meet the driest possible con- 
ditions. Any surpluses can be cut and put 
up as silage or hay. And this is surplus 
from your grazing (not your cutting fields) 
thus it is a bonus for you. 

However, should your estimate have been 
wrong, don’t move to a new field which isn’t 
quite ready for grazing. Premature grazing 
is very damaging. Instead, feed surplus grass 
hay or silage to the cows on the field which 
has run short. This will usually tide you over 
until the next field is ready. 

The grass ahead of the cows may grow too 
fast for them to keep it under control. Cut 
this surplus. Mowing the pasture too close, 


however, doesn’t pay because later growth 
suffers. 
places good grasses with 


re- 
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Like overgrazing, this usually 
(Turn to page 











PORTABLE CORNER POST is needed because 
width of daily ration varies making it difficult to 
hit permanent lane posts. Portable reel on right, 
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You need more than a good herd to make top profits from your 
dairy. For without proper sanitation, your 
bacteria counts go up, profits come down. 


Lo-Bax, properly used, will end your sanitation problems 
with minimum cost and effort on your part. You'll find 


Lo-Bax chlorine rinse solutions provide quick, positive action 
on milk pails, cans, tanks and other dairy equipment. And Lo-Bax 
is so safe that it can be used freely on milkers’ hands 


and cows’ sensitive teats and udders. 


In fact, you'll find countless uses for Lo-Bax 
throughout your dairy—it’s the perfect all-round sanitizing 
agent. See your milk plant operator today for full information on 


both types of Lo-Bax ... with and without a wetting agent. 


LO-BAX cHLORINE BACTERICIDES 
available with or without a wetting agent 


LOBAx-21, Chlorine with a wetting agent 
where extra penetrating action aids faster 
bacteria kill. Rinses freely. Exceptionally smooth 
and easy on milkers’ hands and cows’ 

sensitive teats and udders. 
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Lo-Bax SpeciAL. Contains 50% available 
chlorine in dry, free-flowing form. Dissolves 
quickly in water, hard or soft, hot or cold, to 
make clear, fast-killing rinse solutions. Harmless 
to cows’ udders and milkers’ hands. 





Ask your dairy plant about Lo-Bax chorine bactericides or 
write us for complete information. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Mathieson Industrial Chemicals Division 


md ' Baltimore 3, Maryland 
MATHIESON ” oT 
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Your Rights 
along the Highway 


For most country roads, the public has a right of way 
only. Farm owner has rights to wild asparagus, grapes, 
and nuts growing along the road that borders his farm. 


by J. H. Beuscher 


OST every spring I get one 
or more wild asparagus 


letters (letters inquiring 
about who has the right to cut 
wild asparagus along the high- 
way). And in fall come the wild 
grapes and nut letters. Usually I 
delay answering until after the 


particular crop season is well over. 
I don’t want to provide fuel for a 
hot fight between the farm owner 
and the asparagus, grape, or nut 
picker. Life is hard enough with- 
out encouraging disputes over such 
relatively unimportant things. 

Actually, if the road is a rela- 
tively new one, I rule in favor of 
the farm owner. If it’s an old 
road, it may be that the public by 
long use, say, for 20 years or more, 
has acquired wild crop picking 
rights. 

Except for a few of the most 
important state trunk highways, 
the land on which roads in the 
country are located continues in 
private ownership. Where there is 
a farm on each side of the road, 
normally, each farmer “owns” half 
the road. Where the land on both 
sides is owned by the same mah, 
he “owns” the entire road. 

These private ownership rights 
are subject to an all-important 
right in the public to use freely 
the strip of land as a highway. 
And the private owner may not in 
any way interfere with this public 
easement; he owns the land sub- 
ject to it. 

If he can graze cows on his side 
of the road without interfering 
with the public’s right to travel on 
the right of way, he may do so. 
But sometimes state statutes or 
local town or county ordinances, 
for safety reasons, forbid him to 
use his land in this way. 

Since harvesting asparagus, 
grapes, nuts, berries, and other 
wild crops seems not to have a 
direct relation to the public’s right 
to use the road as a means of 
travel, transportation, and com- 
munication, the farmer, not the 
public, has the best right to these 
crops. But, as indicated, the pub- 
lic may have acquired rights as 
a result of long years of uninter- 
rupted harvesting. 

An old case held that there is 
no right to pile wood alongside the 
right of way over the protest of 
the abutting landowner. And the 


The author is professor of law and 
farm law at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and author of “Law and the Farm- 
er,’ a national farm law book. This 
book is available to readers through the 
Hoard’s Dairyman Book Department, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Enclose 34.95 
for each copy, +. 

State laws differ. This articie was 
written to give general information, not 
specific legal advice. For the latter, the 
reader should consult his local attorney. 


landowner has a right to use the 
subsurface under the highway so 
long as there is no danger of cave 
in. 

By official action of the county 
or town board a highway some- 
times is declared no longer a pub- 
lic road. Or it ceases to be a pub- 
lie road through nonuse for a pe- 
riod of time, three to five years 
being typical periods fixed by state 
statutes. When from either cause, 
the road ceases to be a public high- 
way, the ownership rights of the 
abutting owner or owners take on 
real value because the land is now 
relieved of the heavy burden of the 
right of way easement. 

Suppose Jim owns a farm on 
one side of a road and Ed owns 
the farm on the other side. As al- 
ready indicated, the boundary be- 
tween the two farms is the middle 
of the road. Now suppose Jim 
deeds his farm to Al and the deed 
describes it as bounded by a high- 
way, or running to the highway, 
or parallel, along, or fronting, or 
abutting the highway, or uses some 
similar expression. American courts 
uniformally hold that in spite of 
such a description the new owners’ 
rights go out to the middle of the 
highway. The courts presume, sen- 
sibly, that, unless the deed clearly 
says otherwise, Jim did not intend 
to retain ownership of a long nar- 
row and virtually useless strip of 
roadway. 

It may be that the road runs 
along a government section or 
quarter section line. Then, if a 
deed describes the farm as a frac- 
tional part of the section, the sec- 
tion or quarter section line, where- 
ever located in the road, will be the 
boundary. Usually this line will 
run more or less approximately 
down the middle of the road. 

Where land has been platted in- 
te building lots and streets, these 
streets will usually be dedicated 
outright to the public. That is, 
full ownership rights, not just a 
right of way, will be transferred 
to the town, county, village, or 
city. There are no private rights 
in such a street. The same is true 
of the relatively rare state high- 
way for which the state highway 
department has purchased the full 
fee simple ownership rights. 

Even though the usual country 
road is privately “owned,” all use 
by the owner that will interfere 
with the use of the road or the 
maintenance of it is forbidden. 
Not only that but in some coun- 
ties, by zoning ordinance, use of 
land a certain distance back from 
the highway may be restricted, too. 
For instance the erection of build- 
ings may be prohibited for safety 
reasons. 
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Ohio Puts 
A.D.A. over the Top 


AIRYMEN in 26 states repre- 

senting over 73 per cent of the 
nation’s milk supply now have 
adopted the year-around set-aside 
program of the American Dairy 
Association. The 12-month plan 
was unanimously adopted by the 
national association directors at 
their annual meeting in Chicago in 
March 1953. 

One day less than 11 months 
later, on Tuesday, February 23, 
1954, the board of directors of the 
American Dairy Association of 
Ohio, Inc., meeting in Columbus, 
unanimously adopted the program 
for Ohio. They thus pushed the 
percentage of milk represented in 
the new plan to the 63.4 per cent 
mark. The national board had set 
the 60 per cent mark or 25 states 
as the point at which the pro- 
gram would become official national 
policy. 

Earlier in February, dairymen of 
the American Dairy Association of 
New Mexico, at their annual meet- 
ing in State College, New Mexico, 
had approved the program. New 
Mexico and Ohio were the 22nd 
and 23rd states to adopt the plan. 
Since then, New York, Nevada, 
and Oklahoma have joined the pa- 
rade for greater sales. 

States which have approved the 
year-around set-aside are: 

Per Cent 


of U.S. 
State Total Milk 
Production 

PIII sccstisinensensnamanmeiicnnenntn .50 
Colorado hoon viohia .80 
Idaho , 1.00 
Ilinois ah 4.60 
Indiana ‘ 3.40 
lowa . a 5.30 
Kansas 2.10 
Kentucky a 1.70 
Lovisiana . .50 
Michigan — 5.00 
Minnesota 6.93 
Missouri , 3.50 
Montana , .40 
Nevada .20 
New Mexico sian .20 
New York 8.60 
North Carolina om 90 
Ohio Reb 4.80 
Oklahoma ; 1.40 
South Dakota eae 1.20 
Texas ..... sate 2.30 
Utah Sebi .60 
Vermont ' , 1.40 
Washington idesnientiontuie 1.47 
Wisconsin ict ae 
Wyoming sdellibipaidit -20 

Total : a 


Wider Spacing-Higher 
Yields 


The usual 7-inch spacing of win- 
ter grains in New Jersey and oth- 
er humid areas of the United 
States is probably too close, ac- 
cording to studies made at Rutgers 
University. 

Farmers can save about one- 
third an seed costs and still get 
higher yields than formerly by us- 
ing a 14-inch spacing on alternate 
rows 

Two years of testing three dif- 
ferent spacings, 7-inch, 14-inch, 
and alternate 7-and 14-inch, showed 
that the alternate spacing pro- 
duced the highest grain yields. 
ted clover seeded with the wheat 
became better established follow- 
ing the alternate spacing than it 
did with the 7-inch, although the 
14-inch spacing was better still. 

In tests with spring grains, it 
was found that the narrow spac- 
ing was best for grain yields, al- 
though less forage was produced. 


“My steel building 
is the most adaptable 
I've ever used” 


says F. R. Adams of Lenexa, Kansas 





When buying a Factory-Built 
Steel Farm Building, ask for 
USS Galvanized Steel for | 
roofs and sides. This product 
has a certified galvanized 
coating produced to ASTM 
Specification A-361. This is 
your assurance of a high 
quality building. 





Mr. Apams has found a variety of 
uses for his 36’ x 60’ x 12’ steel build- 
ing. “This new steel building is just 
the thing for machine storage,” he 
says. ““‘We can take any machine on 
the farm through those 20-foot-wide 
sliding doors. And my steel building 
is just right for livestock, too,” con- 
tinues Mr. Adams. “It’s weather- 
tight, easy to partition, and it’s 
simple to keep clean.” 

Steel buildings give maximum, un- 


broken floor area because there are no upright 
columns in the middle of the floor. Machinery 
can be moved freely about without having to 
jockey around supporting posts. Furthermore, 
And _ their 
sturdy construction resists the forces of strong 
winds and hard usage. No doubt about it—steel 
is the ideal material for farm buildings, because 


steel buildings are fire-resistant. 


pumas cumen umm max SEND THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION oe queme Gomes cme 





E D 


Agricultural Extension Section 

United States Steel Corporation 

Room 4356, 525 William Penn Place 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

I am interested in steel buildings for the following: 


Name 
BABBIEED oi vc cn ects 04 6b eVeicccs cétcces ; 


Gs ovine cp cdc ccoasshvonenscesgcenvescs Te =n "Oye ba kenee 
| United States Steel Corporation produces high-quality USS Galvanized Sheets and Structural 
Steel which our customers manufacture into durable farm buildings. Your requests for in- 
formation will be forwarded to the manufacturers of these buildings, and you will hear di- 
| rectly from them 
ete 
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steel buildings give exceptionally long service at 
the lowest maintenance cost. 

Farmers and dairymen will tell you—you get 
the most for your money when you invest in a 
Factory-Built Steel Farm Building manufac- 
tured with long-lasting USS Galvanized Steel 
Sheets for roofs and walls, and a USS Structural 


Steel framework. 


(1) machinery storage cattle shelters C) grain storage 
() dairy barns C} hay storage () poultry houses 


') other 


Approximate size or capacity eee 
O Please have a Steel Building representative call on me with further informatio 
Send information to: 


eae See 
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let Your Cattle Spray Themselves 
with PYRENOQNE™ in the automatic sprayer 





THE AUTOMATIC SPRAYER technique is one of the fastest growing developments 
in farm pest control. It was developed by the Illinois Natural History Survey 
and has passed the experimental stage with hundreds of sprayers already 
installed in all sections of the country. As the animal goes through the spray 
chamber, it steps on a platform which releases a measured amount of spray 


onto the animal. 


It costs only 1 to 114 cents per treatment with the proper Pyrenone* spray. 
And Pyrenone is ideal for the automatic sprayer because it presents no toxic 
hazards, it gives a quick knock-down and kill, it is effective on a wide range of 
insects including all species of flies, gnats and mosquitoes, and gives economical 
results. Pyrenone is the low-toxic insecticide approved for use on dairy animals, 


and of course it is equally effective on 


other livestock 


But whether you use the automatic 
sprayer or not, it is worthwhile to be sure 
the sprays you use are based on Pyrenone 
Pyrenone is 
used in the products of many leading man- 
look on the 


for effective insect control. 


ufacturers, so when you buy, 
label for Pyrenone. 


Pyrenone” 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
(For further information on the automatic 
sprayer, write to Pyrenone, Department 
HD, U.S.1., 120 Broadway, New York 5,N.Y. 
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‘BROWER Vidtlvind 


FEED MIXERS 
Mix your « cattle. hog an i poul 
try feedse——save 60¢ to 80x er 100 
t Mixes « perfect bler i in 10 
r es. 5 «i : 100 to 4 ) ibe 
Vac ' avy ‘ > tr ally 
welded. Sold on 30-day trial guar- 
antes Write for catalog low 

sy payment pisn 





J 
BROWER MFG. CO., Box 2588, QUINCY, ILL. 


Worlds Largest Selling Mixer ! 








YOU CAN BE PROTECTED 


nins? the lead: cause 


sf farm f oss a 


By WEST DODD system 
ob Melee. . 


If you believe in insurance you should investi- 
gate WEST DODD LIGHTNING PROTEC. 
TION. It gives almost 100% protection to house, 
barns, silos and outbuildings against the lead- 
ing cause of farm fires, when properly installed, 
Often cuts insurance rates. Get the facts today. 


WEST DODD 
oys LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR CORP 


Goshen, indienne 











Coldest Bulk Milk 
Under 





During last summer's scorching hot weather, 
Mojonnier Bulk Coolers delivered sharp, fast 
cooling to 36° F.-38 ©F.in hundreds of milkhouses 
the country over. This safe, low temperature cooling 
was done soon after the end of the milking period, 
with a fraction of the power used by other methods. 
When you switch to bulk, choose the Mojonnier 
Bulk Cooler, field- proven by impartial tests. 
Bulletin 290 sent free on request. 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO., Dept H4, Chicago 44, Il 
MOJONNIER BULK MILK SYSTEM 


Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 








MEYER Gale LOADER 





Saves extra labor—does 


— work mgt ye se bales 
in 15 minutes. $ ool Sow just os ee 


stroightens them 


—No strain or break Ae wee 
Ground driven, li yey easily hitched. 
Two models - bale deck heights 6'9"and 10°" 
Pree { Write for descriptive literature 
and prices Today! 


MEYER MFG. CO., BOX1363, MORTON, ILLINOIS 














HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Sound Advice 
from a “Senior Citizen” 


There “isn't a nickel’s worth of real food 


value in a ton of coffee,” 
it to the exclusion of milk. 


often drink 
by R. K. Bliss 


E HAVE become so ac- 
customed to living by 
crises in this country that 


we feel rather strange if some- 
thing unusual doesn’t happen every 


fortnight or so. Now it’s coffee 
that temporarily holds the spot- 
light. Coffee is going up in price, 


maybe more than a dollar a pound. 

Papers are filled with coffee- 
grams. Carloads of paper and bar- 
rels of printer’s ink have been used 
to depict the alarming situation. 
A congressional investigation is in 
the offing. The Attorney General's 
office is checking up on the mat- 
ter. It looks like we are going to 
have to postpone the cold war for 
a few weeks until we get this cof- 
fee crisis settled. 

What's the trouble? 

For one thing, Brazil had a short 
coffee crop last year. There aren't 
enough coffee beans to go around. 
That appears to be the principal 
problem. Another thing, maybe 
there just isn’t enough coffee 
grown to meet the demand. And, 
of course, again, there may be 
speculation in coffee, too. That has 
been looked into by Congress. 

At any rate, we all know that 
coffee is a pleasant beverage. We 
like it. It is stimulating; makes 
the pulse go a bit faster; keeps 
some of us awake, which perhaps 
is a good thing at times. Appar- 
ently, coffee encourages conversa- 
tion. 

But let us not be worried if we 
can’t get our cup of coffee. We 
will survive. Nutritionists say 
there isn’t a nickel’s worth of real 
food value in a ton of coffee. 

Now in this emergency I'll let 
you in on a secret. This country 
has a gilt edge beverage in sur- 
plus, best in the world and not in 
short supply like coffee. It’s pro- 
duced in Iowa; it’s nutritious 
and, what is more to the point, 
most of us need more of it for 
health than we are now getting, 
so say the doctors and nutrition- 
ists. You've guessed it—it’s milk! 

Farmers have the best beverage 
in the world going begging be- 
cause of a lack of consumers. At 
present, the total production of 
milk in the United States amounts 
to about one quart per person each 
day. But this one quart has, on 
the average, to furnish all the but- 
ter, ice cream, the various kinds 
of cheese, dried milk, condensed 
milk, evaporated milk, and con- 
centrated milk as well as fluid 
milk that each individual consumes. 

In spite of this small per capita 
consumption, the government has 
bought 265 million pounds of but- 
ter and enormous quantities of 
other dairy products and holds 
them in storage in order to main- 
tain decent prices for dairy prod- 
ucts. 


The author, prior to his retirement, 
was director of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service in Iowa. This article was 
presented originally as a radio address 
over Station WOI, Iowa, 


yet lowa farmers 
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Now, if each person in the Unit- 
ed States would drink one extra 
glass of milk each day, it would 
wipe out the butter surplus and 
all the other milk product sur-¥, 
pluses to boot. It would solve our 


dairy products marketing prob- 
lems, cure Uncle Sam’s butter 
headache, and our people would 
have better health. Right now, 


with coffee short and high in price, 
we have a situation made to or- 
der to increase fluid milk con- 
sumption. 

Here is a place where the con- 
sumption of a good article of food 
can be increased with benefit to 
everyone and harm to no one; not 
even the producers of other food- 
stuffs would be hurt. 


Over 50—poor showing .. . 


I have on my desk a survey 
made in Iowa by Iowa’s Depart- 
ment of Health in cooperation with 


county health groups. The survey 
reports: 
“The food most lacking in the 


diet. was milk and milk products. 
Only 34 per cent (about one-third) 
of those questioned had an ade- 
quate amount. It was not the 
younger group that fell down in 
milk intake as much as the group 
50 years and over. They made the 
poorest showing with only 32 per 
cent of them having an adequate 
amount and 37 per cent of them 
having none at all. The teen-age 
group fell down here, too, with 
29 per cent having an adequate 
amount and 22 per cent having 
none at all, leaving almost half 
having some but not an adequate 
amount.” 

This survey shows the urgent 
need in Iowa of the increased con- 
sumption of milk and milk prod- 
ucts for better health. 


And on farms! ... 


Recently Wallaces’ Farmer con- 
ducted a poll on “Who Drinks 
Milk.” This poll of adult people 
(no children) living on farms 
shows 39 per cent not drinking 
any milk, 21 per cent drinking on- 
ly one glass of milk daily, 20 per 
cent drinking two glasses of milk 
daily, 11 per cent three glasses 
daily, and 9 per cent four or more 
glasses daily. 

The point to remember as 
brought out in this poll is that 
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about 40 per cent (or two-fifths) 
of Iowa's adult people living on 
farms do not drink any milk at ail. 

Some time ago Farm Science, 
published by Iowa State College, 
had an article concerning a nutri- 
tion study made in Iowa. This 
study was made of individuals 
from 17 to 19 years of age and 
from 46 to 58 years of age. The 
quotes taken from this statement 
have to do with milk and not with 
the entire diet. As regards break- 
fast, says the report: “ .. . only 
those who had cereal were likely 
to have an appreciable amount of 
milk in this meal. It seldom ap- 
peared as a glass of milk.” 

And, again: “Milk to drink was 
listed by about one of every four 
persons at both meals (noon and 
evening).”” That would mean that 
three out of four did not drink 
milk at both the noon and eve- 
ning meals. 

In regard to between - meal 
snacks, “only about one person in 
10 gave milk as his snack of the 
day.” 


Children’s breakfasts .. . 


A more recent study of break- 
fasts of children in all parts of 
Iowa states: “Iowa school children 
usually do not drink their quota of 
milk — at least one eight-ounce 
glass (one-fourth quart) per child 
for breakfast. Girls drink less 
than boys. .. . The girls averaged 
a little better than four glasses of 
milk per week (for breakfast), 
boys five and one-fifth glasses. 
These amounts included the one- 
half cup allowed for each serving 
of cereal or cup of cocoa. Thus, 
only about half of the milk was 
taken as a beverage.” 

The report says: “Children from 
rural areas seem to drink the least 
amount of milk. One out of every 
four boys and one out of every 
two girls uses less than half of 
the week’s seven glasses (minimum 
breakfast requirement).” Appar- 
ently, a good place to increase the 
consumption of milk is on the 
farms. 

Iowa people everywhere need to 
use more milk as a beverage. The 
evidence is overwhelming. More 
milk in the diet is urged by nu- 
tritionists, doctors, and better 
health associations. According to 
our scientific authorities, Iowa 
people would be more healthful, 
stronger, and probably live longer 
by consuming more milk. 

Why is it that we don’t drink 
more milk? 

We seem to be creatures of hab- 
it. We have the habit of drinking 
coffee. Now I haven’t anything 
against coffee except that it has 
no food value. My suggestion to 
coffee drinkers is that a glass of 








“Right now our operators are ring- 
ing Mr. Acres who lives outside of 
Harrisburg, and if he can answer 
within one minute ‘Who discovered 
America?’ he wins $25,000!” 


¢ 


milk be taken along with the cof- 
fee. We do, however, have the 
coffee habit and coffee does com- 
pete wi.h milk. We have to rec- 
ognize this situation. 

As soon as junior gets old 
enough to sit at the table he usu- 
ally notes that Dad and Mom drink 
coffee. And, of course, junior wants 
to be like Dad and Mori. So jun- 
ior knocks off milk and starts on 
coffee at the earliest opportunity. 
One way to get teen agers, and 
younger, to drink milk is for Dad 
and Mom to set a good example. 
You will agree that this is a rea- 
sonable suggestion. 

All recognize the importance of 
milk for babies and very young 
children. Milk is their principal 
food. I would like to observe, how- 
ever, that what is good for the gos- 
lings is usually good for the gan- 
der and the goose. 


Senior citizens need calcium... 


There is, however, another large 
group that I suppose needs milk 
almost as much as small children. 
That’s our senior citizens. I like 
the term “senior citizen” better 
than “oldsters.” Those in the sen- 
ior citizen group especially need 
milk because it is the richest source 
of calcium. Milk is also rich in 
protein and vitamins A and B, but 
it is by far the best calcium food. 

Old bones need calcium and sen- 
ior citizens have a monopoly on 
old bones. They are constantly 
getting broken. This is largely due 
to a lack of calcium. Milk is the 
cheapest source of digestible cal- 
cium. Calcium is also important 
in other ways but most important 
in keeping old bones strong. That’s 
enough of a reason for older peo- 
ple to drink milk. 

The fact is dairy farmers have 
a most inviting product to pro- 
mote. They can promote milk con- 
sumption with a_ perfectly good 
conscience, knowing that they are 
also promoting better health. 

My observation is that Iowa peo- 
ple are not very good at promot- 
ing the use of their own products. 
I go to many banquets in Iowa, 
even dairy banquets, and find prac- 
tically everyone drinking coffee. 

I attended a farmer banquet the 
other evening. I asked the waiter 
for a glass of milk. He looked at 
me a bit startled at first but said 
he would try to get the milk. He 
found it for me, somewhere in 
Iowa, but I was the only one that 
I could see who took a glass of 
milk. And, of course, the waiter 
came around and filled the coffee 
cups a second time but did not 
bring me a second glass of milk. 

I go into a restaurant and pay 
extra for a glass of milk over a 
cup of coffee Often when I take 
coffee the coffee cup is filled the 
second time but not so with milk. 
Coffee is played up while milk is 
played down. Coffee is promoted, 
while milk is demoted, even in the 
great dairy state of Iowa. 

Could you imagine a coffee grow- 
ers’ promotion banquet in Brazil 
serving milk, or an orange grow- 
ers’ banquet in California serving 
apple juice? Of course not! Yet 
I go to dairy promotion banquets 
in Iowa where practically every- 
one drinks coffee. We in Iowa need 
to get busy and promote our own 
products. 

Milk and its products are the 
most delicious and nourishing foods 
known to man — fit for the gods, 
but best for babies, old folks, and, 
also, for those in-between. It’s a 
superior Iowa product. By pro- 
moting it we promote health as 
well as an important Iowa indus- 
try. What could be more sensible! 
Let’s give it an extra push! 
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Better Tied Bales 


With the Dearborn Hay Baler you 
lock hay’s richness inside the bale, 
and keep it there until you turn it 
into meat, milk or money. This auto- 
matic twine-tie machine turns out 
firm, uniform bales that stay tied. It 
turns out more of them too... up to 
eight nutrition-packed bales a 
minute, ten tons of hay in an hour. 
You do all this in less time and with 
less effort with the Dearborn Hay 
Baler. Right from the tractor seat 
you start and stop baling action. A 
self-starter puts sure power on its 
way from a dependable 25 hp engine. 


Economical Performance 
You Can Depend On! 


There are many reasons why the 
Dearborn Hay Baler gives you out- 
standing performance and operat- 
ing economy. First of all it works 
fast—efficiently. It’s compactly built 
for easy maneuverability. Then, 
too, it saves on time and fuel. And 
the simple design—fewer parts— 
means lower maintenance costs. 


Ask to have the Dearborn Hay 
Baler demonstrated on your place. 
See for yeurself how it gives you 
better tied bales ... and more of ’em! 
Tractor & Implement Division, Ford 
Motor Company, Birmingham, Mich. 


and more of ‘env! 


© Deark rt 






‘EQUIPMENT 





Pick-up is extra wide—handles big 
windrows—keeps hay moving gently 
and steadily to auger and sweep fork. 
Pick-up runs on gauge wheel—picks 
up hay cleanly over rough ground. 





~S. 














Avtomatic tension bar, (standard 
equipment) plus manual adjustment 
for side tension, turns out smooth, 
tightly-packed bales of uniform size 
and compactness. 














Securely tied, bales made with the 
Dearborn Hay Baler stay tied, have 
less tendency to buckle when coming 
out of baler loader chute. This means 
fewer broken bales — less hay loss! 


Thoroughly tested and approved by Ford agricultural engineers and special- 
ists. Dependable parts and friendly service through your Ford Tractor Dealer. 


Sh COR ree 2. 





"MORE INCOME PER ACRE 


See Your Nearby 
Ford Tractor Dealer 
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ECONOMICS — NOT POLITICS 


7VER since dairy surpluses have become a 
* national problem, spoken and written com- 
mentary has been subject to sharp criticism. 
Unfortunately, most criticism has involved 
nothing more than classifying the commenta- 
tor as a Farm Bureau spokesman, Farmers 
Union leader, Democrat, Republican, or some 
such other partisan classification. 

In the past few months, for example, we 


have been charged with being in the camp 
of all four of the above organizations. Too 
few people seem to be concerned with seeking 
out the truth. Too many are primarily con- 
cerned with choosing up sides along political 
or farm organization lines. 

Everyone should recognize that the dairy 
problem is an economic problem, a sound so- 


lution to which becomes more remote as it is 
treated as a political issue. 

In its simplest terms, dairy surpluses and 
prices are problems of supply and demand. 
The solution to the problem of increasing our 
net profit position may be found in only four 
avenues. They are: 

Increasing demand for dairy products. 
Decreasing supply of dairy products. 
Increasing the price of dairy products. 
Decreasing the cost of production. 

t is appreciated, of course, that all four 
of the avenues are interrelated and affect 
each other. 

Within these four approaches, however, 
can be found a reasonable solution providing 
intelligent men reason rationally with only 
the good of the country and the industry at 
heart. 

One of the most encouraging signs that 
such may happen is a report from Washing- 
ton stating that Senator Aiken, a Republican 
from Vermont, and Senator Anderson, a 
Democrat from New Mexico, have joined 
hands to introduce a bill proposing a new 
government price support system for dairy 
products. We have not reviewed the bill in 
its entirety, but it ties dairy price supports to 
feed grains and allows the food stamp plan 
to be used to benefit low income families. 

Important to us, however, is this indication 
of a bipartisan approach to the development 
of a dairy program in Congress. We com- 
mend these two senators for their apparent 
willingness to put the welfare of dairy farm- 
ers and the country above the prospective 
political advantages of their respective parties. 


wn 
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A.D.A. — POSITIVE 
AND CONSTRUCTIVE 


WE WISH every dairy farmer could have 
attended the annual meeting of the 
American Dairy Association in Chicago last 
month. In our work, we attend scores of 
meetings in all parts of the country. It keeps 
our fingers on the dairy pulse and better en- 
ables us to comment here on current develop- 
ments. Too often the tenor of these meet- 
ings is negative, defensive, or inactive. This 
was not true in Chicago, March 23 and 24. 
The reorganized and newly-staffed A.D.A. 
is doing splendid work. This opinion comes 
from those of us who are inclined to be 
sharply critical of inactivity and lethargic 
grasps at progress. 
By no means are we satisfied with the 


sales promotion job that is being done. Far 


from it! The expanded 12 months set-aside 
should have begun years ago. The new milk 
promotion test campaign should have pro- 
vided us with the recently acquired guide- 
posts long before now. This is looking back- 
ward, however, and there is no profit in la- 
menting past inertia. The present is here 
and the future lies ahead. In the present, 
great activity is underway. 

While we would like to see a greater set- 
aside estimated for this year and next, that 
can come only from dairy farmers as they 
organize further to participate fully in this 
great cooperative sales promotion effort. 

The significant and heartening part of this 
dairy picture is that here is an aggressive, 
positive, and constructive program. It is re- 
freshing to see and hear dairy farmer dele- 
gates from 43 states build for the future, a 
future that will be better, and can be better 
by far, than what would exist without their 
A.D.A. Frankly, watching this development 
unfold fills us with pride that we are a part 
of this dairy industry. 





IN THE MINOR LEAGUE 


ESTIFYING before the Senate Agriculture 

Committee, Russell Waltz, president of 
the National Milk Producers Federation, once 
again brought into proper prospective the 
role of dairy products in the total farm 
surplus. 

Asserting that butter is “in the minor 
league,”” Waltz reported that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation estimates it will purchase 
only 6 per cent of the total milk and butter- 
fat production in 1954. 

In contrast, Commodity Credit estimates 
it will place under price supports this year 
100 per cent of the extra-long staple cotton 
crop, 63 per cent of the wool, 49 per cent of 
the peanuts, 38 per cent of the flaxseed, 36 
per cent of the wheat, 30 per cent of the rye, 
25 per cent of the tung oil, 22 per cent of the 
upland cotton, 20 per cent of the cottonseed 
products, and from 9.5 to 18 per cent of the 
tobacco, corn, rice, soybeans, edible dry 
beans, grain sorghums, and barley. 





KNOW FROM WHOM YOU BUY 


N OUR travels throughout the country, re- 

ports come to us frequently relating how 
dairymen have been burned by purchasing 
replacement stock from unknown and untried 
dealers. As we hear the full story on each of 
these experiences, we marvel at the trust 
and gullibility of the person who has suf- 
fered the damage. 

It is beyond us how a man can entrust an 
investment of several thousand dollars in a 
salesman or dealer he has never seen and of 
whom he has little or no indication of re- 
liability. 

All too common is the report of a dairy 
farmer purchasing cows which are subse- 
quently found to be infected with some dis- 
ease, usually brucellosis (Bang’s disease). 
Even though an honest test may be run on 
a cow, and she may be reported negative, 
there is always the prospect that she may 
have originated in an infected herd or have 
picked up the infection during shipment. 
There is the further possibility, too, that she 


may have had the disease and not yet be re- 
acting because she was in the incubation 
stage of the infection. 

The buyer, through ignorance or careless- 
ness, lets these purchased females run with 
his home herd, then finds an abortion storm 
creating havoc. Usually this leads to wide- 
spread adult vaccination throughout the herd 
and a residual group of dairy cows with re- 
tained high titers. In many areas these 
adult vaccinates are a serious problem as a 
dairy farmer attempts to qualify for a Grade 
A market which now demands milk from 
brucellosis-free herds. 

Legislation and regulation can go a long 
way toward the reduction of these herd 
tragedies. The long-known principle of “let 
the buyer beware” still must rule, however, 
in the decisions of a prospective purchaser. 
Unless he is an admitted gambler, he must 
know the men with whom he does business. 
They should be men of unimpeachable integ- 
rity and reliability. 

Even with this assurance, the buyer is 
foolish not to isolate purchased animals from 
the rest of the herd, retest them, and keep 
them in quarantine for several weeks until 
the veterinarian who serves the farm advises 
that the animals can be run safely with the 
home herd. 





In 1906, W. D. Hoard said: 
THE FARM AND FARM POWER 


HE farmers of the United States are just 

awakening to a faint understanding of the 
econcmic uses of a cheap power on the farm. 
Of course, there must come a radical change 
in many particulars in the general routine of 
the farm management. The farm of the fu- 
ture will be more and more a farm factory 
where cheap power will do much of the 
manual labor and where by that means a 
finished product will be turned out. 

We are going to see the milking machine 
installed where one man will oversee three 
machines, each milking twelve cows an hour. 
Every farm of 200 acres, if it is run to its 
best economic limit, will need a movable en- 
gine of 15-horse power to fill silos by the use 
of the blower, cut fodder, bale alfalfa and 
other hay, and do such other work as the 
necessities of the day may require. We can 
see already the coming indications of a much 
greater application of educated mind and 
hand, a larger degree of mechanical skill, 
and a broader understanding of all the forces 
that may be brought to subjection to the en- 
largement of farm life. 

The fact is that the elaboration of inven- 
tion and a broader serving of human life has 
been mainly for the town and city. These 
have been considered the real centers of civi- 
lization for which the inventive genius of 
the age should mainly work. It is for the 
people of the town that we have waterworks, 
fire protection, electric lights, macadamized 
roads, automobiles, railroads, trolley lines, 
quick mail facilities, bathrooms, and sanitary 
sewage. 

It is just dawning on the mind of the 
farmer that with a little capital he can have 
a grand center of civilization right on the 
farm if he will but widen his mind so as to 
take in the idea. 
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Opinions, Brickbats, 


(Continued from page 393) 


the state. People who had crops 
had to protect them instead of cat- 
tel owners keeping their cattle out. 

After putting several years in 
the lumber business, I retired and 
took up another line of the dairy 
business, D.H.I.A. 

The boys in dairy extension at 
Ames sent me to Linn County. I 
told them I would stay all summer. 
They said I should stay a year 
anyway. I stayed 25 years and it 
was the best job I ever had. There 
is very little money in it, but lots 
of contacts with some of the finest 
people in the world. 

I have taken and read the 
Hoard’s Dairyman for many years. 
I have seen information in just one 
issue of your great paper that 
would be worth thousands of dol- 
lars to any young farmer if he 
made use of it. 

But with all my experience, I 
find there is a lot of guess work 
when I start to judge these fine 
cows by their pictures. 

I don’t expect to win the prize 
but here is my entry. 

Iowa. L. C. ADAMS. 


Helpful in High School 


Please send me your stationery 
circular as advertised in the Feb- 
ruary 25 issue. 

I am only a high school boy but 
I find in Hoard’s Dairyman many 
helpful hints and stories. 


I am pleased with your stand on _ 


butter and oleo. I would also like 
to praise you for the fine cow 
judging contest this year which I 
plan to enter. 


New Jersey. HAROLD FICKE, JR. 


Classes Well Chosen 


Enclosed is a copy of my plac- 
ings of the five classes of the 24th 
annual Hoard’s Dairyman Cow 
Judging Contest. I am a student at 
the University of Illinois and be- 
came interested in your magazine 
through a local contest among the 
students. 

I have enjoyed your contest and 
think that the classes have been 
well chosen. 


Illinois. EMILY BEGGs. 


Entry Is Enclosed 


Enjoy your magazine so much. 
That goes for all of us. 

Our children are 4-H members 
and so the whole family is inter- 
ested in all dairy phases. 

I copied off each of the placings 
and am mailing them to you. 

I noticed we didn’t all judge the 
same but everyone to his or her 
own choosing. 

Colorado. Mrs. MELVIN Howarp. 


Contest Was Fun 


Enclosed you will find the en- 
tries to your photo cow judging 
contest. 

We wish to express our thanks 
to you for such fine cooperation in 
getting all the material to us in 
time for our 4-H meeting. Ev- 
erything was excellent; certainly 


the little book on cow judging was 
fine and we hope the boys will 
keep the books for further study in 
cow judging. 

We invited two other 4-H clubs 
and some friends along with our 
20-some members and the parents 


Bouquets ... 


that could attend. So all in all 
we had about 70 contestants. 

Then we invited the agricultural 
teacher from nearby to be our 
moderator along with a Holstein 
breeder and a loca! Guernsey lead- 
er to advise him. We had a panel 
to discuss each breed. 

It was a lot of fun and we hope 
that everyone learned something 
about judging dairy cattle. 

H. T. HuNtT.Ley, 4-H Leader. 

New York. 


Why Not Judge Bulls? 


Your judging contest this year, I 
think, was better than ever be- 
fore. I really enjoyed judging the 
animals. 

I was wondering if it would be 
possible to run a class on bulls? 
With more artificial breeding be- 
ing used than ever before, more 
emphasis should be placed on the 
sires. Because, after all, at least 
50 per cent of the future progress 
depends on one animal—the herd 
sire. 

You have a very interesting and 
educational magazine. We certain- 
ly do enjoy it. 

Nebraska. C. BRUCE ROBINSON. 


Please Enter 


I am not an active dairyman 
anymore. I still enjoy Hoard’s 
Dairyman more than any other 
farm paper. I read it from cover 
to cover, and I appreciate the op- 
portunity to participate in your 
24th annual cow judging contest. 

Enclosed is my entry; please en- 
ter it in your judging contest. 

Thank you and may God bless 
all of your staff. 

Louisiana. CLAUDE F.. Moore. 


Contest Educational 


We as a family would like to en- 
ter your 24th annual Hoard’s 
Dairyman cow judging contest. 

Have thoroughly enjoyed your 
fine program. Would like to thank 
you for sponsoring something really 
educational. It has certainly stim- 
ulated us into something interest- 
ing along with many a pleasant 
discussion. 

Enclosed is our official entry 
blank. 


Oregon. ANDY KENDALL. 


Likes Round Table 


I am enclosing money to extend 
our subscription for another five 
years. Your magazine is the most 
informative that we now receive, 
especially the Round Table series. 
Being a comparatively young 
breeder, the timely advice of the 
older breeders proves very helpful. 

Ohio. WILLIAM RUTHERFORD. 


“Money Well Spent” 


Please send me a reprint of the 
set of pictures used in the judging 
contest. After we read our maga- 
zine, we give it to someone else, 
so we don’t like to tear out any 
of the pages. 

We like your magazine, and 
though we have very little time 
to read, we read a little now and 
then and finally finish the whole 
magazine. 

I say if every farmer selling 
milk or cream used butter, not 





oleo, it would help a lot. Our but- 
ter bill runs from $115 to $120 
a year, but I think it is money 
well spent. 

We have just an average farm 
with Jerseys. 

Mrs. BLAINE SCHWAB. 
Pennsylvania. 


Wants 50 Per Cent Butter 


I suggest we dairymen market 
a spread for bread with a butter- 
fat content of, say, 50 per cent. 
This should allow it to be sold for 
a price which will compete with 
oleo. Some Jewish people use a 
cultured cream product containing 
about 30 per cent butterfat and, 
I am told, find it very tasty. Such 
a new 50 per cent butterfat prod- 
uct would need a catchy name and 
plenty of merchandising. 

I believe that even though this 
product couldn’t be called “butter” 
it would achieve wide popularity be- 
cause, like butter, it would be very 
nutritious and healthful. We need 
a competitive product; maybe this 
is it. 


Colorado. E. T. HEeprRIcK. 


Stop Parity Drop 


I was very glad to see your ed- 
itorial in your last issue (March 
10). Our problem is a real one. We 
do not believe that Secretary Ben- 
son was justified in reducing the 
support price the whole limit to 
75 per cent at one stroke. We felt 
that, if there had been a gradual 
reduction of, say, 5 per cent at 
one time, it would have been more 
acceptable and would have accom- 
plished the same purpose. 

I hope that I am mistaken, but 
I honestly feel that the govern- 
ment will be buying just as much 
butter at 75 per cent of parity as 
it did at 90 per cent. I also hope 
that I am mistaken in my opinion 
that consumers of butter and oth- 
er dairy products will not mate- 
rially increase under the reduced 
price. There may be some increase 
but I cannot see a large enough 
increase to take up the surplus. 

In my opinion, the reduction in 
the purchasing power of the dairy 
farmers will have a terrific impact 
upon business in every community 
where dairying is the principal 
business of the farming population. 
It will not take long for this re- 
duction in purchasing power to be 
reflected for labor and industry. I 
want to stop a recession in this 
country and I, therefore, feel that 
this drastic reduction in the pur- 
chasing power of the dairy farmers 
must not be permitted to occur. 

Many people are overlooking the 
fact that the situation confronting 
the dairy industry today is largely 
due to the law passed in 1950 le- 
galizing the unrestricted sale of 
vellow-colored oleomargarine. This 
synthetic product has now taken 
over more than one-half of the 
spread market in this country. For 
many years, our fight was over the 
color “yellow” in oleomargarine. 
We offered the oleo companies 
every color in the spectrum, ex- 
cepting yellow which we felt was 
the trade-mark of butter. 

The oleo industry and the previ- 
ous administration were not satis- 
fied until they could steal the yel- 
low color away from butter, and 
the dairy industry has suffered un- 
told damage. I also feel that the 
consumers have suffered and, in 
the long run, they will pay the bill. 

Auc. H. ANDRESEN 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 
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“Ordinary Farm Care” 


I am wondering what is meant 
by the term, “ordinary farm care”. 
I hear that expression everywhere 
I go, and it burns me up. My po- 
sition is manager of a farm that 
breeds (one of the popular dairy 
breeds) registered cattle. When 
we take cattle to the shows, I am 
greeted with, “Well, your cattle 
should win because you have ev- 
erything to do with. Our cattle 
get ‘ordinary farm care’ so we 
can’t expect too much of them.” 
Or I hear, “You can make good 
records on your cattle with all 
you have to do with; our cattle 


,” 


get ‘ordinary farm care’. 

Personally, I think the man own- 
ing his own cattle, milking them 
and caring for them, has the op- 
portunity to do more with them, 
make better records, and breed 
better cattle because he has a per- 
sonal interest in them. They are 
his own property. He expects to 
be with them for quite awhile. A 
man hired to milk cows and work 
with cattle, especially if he is in- 
terested in his job, not his work, 
will not, and does not, give them 
the personal care and interest that 
the man owning his cattle will, 
and does. To most of the hired 
help today it is just a job. 

I am wondering if “ordinary 
farm care” means letting the cows 
run in a field of corn stalks; feed- 
ing an unbalanced feed ration; not 
washing or brushing udders, sides, 
and switches before milking; pro- 
viding little or no bedding under 
the cows; permitting them to lie 
on the wet floor in manure; letting 
this manure accumulate and cake 
on the cows’ udders and sides; let- 
ting the switches get filthy dirty; 
and permitting a cow to get com- 
pletely down because of never see- 
ing the signs and symptoms of ill- 
ness. , 

It is my opinion that “ordinary 
farm care” is an excuse for the 
farmer who lacks the energy to 
do the necessary things to keep 
his herd healthy, clean, and com- 
fortable. Ignorance is no excuse 
in these days with so many places 
to get information and with all 
farm papers carrying articles that 
anyone can read. and understand. 
It is just an excuse for a cow that 
does not make a _ good record: 
probably it is just not in her to 
do better. 

My position as farm manager 
does not mean that I sit at a desk 
and direct men at their work. T 
work every day, in the barn and 
in the fields. Before I neglect my 
cattle, I would get up at 2:30 or 
3 a. m. (and I have done it many 
times) to give them an extra 
grooming or wash the switches. T 
have sat up all night, after work- 
ing in the field, with a cow to be 
sure she gets treatment or medi- 
cine as directed by the veterinari- 
en. This kind of cow care does 
not cost money; it means extra 
work and loss of rest. Any man 
can do that much if he cares at 
all about the cattle he is working 
with, whether he owns them or 
not. 

Too many men are using the ex- 
pression “ordinary farm care” as 
an excuse for their own failings, 
and I think it is about time it was 
recognized as such. I believe the 
farmer-breeder, and I mean any 
man with a herd of purebred cat- 
tle, should stop using this expres- 
sion, for a man with a herd of 
purebred cattle has no business 
giving such cattle “ordinary farm 
care.” 

A WISCONSIN READER. 
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Any Way You Look At ft... 


You Can’t Beat a JOHN DEERE 
No. 5 POWER MOWER 


tie the John Deere No. 5 
Power Mower from every standpoint. 
You will agree with the more than 
a quarter-of-a-million users who say 
the No. § is today’s outstanding 
mower. 

Consider why the John Deere No. 
5 gives you 25 to 35 acres a day of 
good clean cutting in any hay crop. 
The single caster-wheel design, the 
flexible hitch-bar, and the long-lived 
cutting parts mean the No. 5 skims 
along the ground at a uniform height 
—doing a good job of cutting at 
any tractor speed. 

Consider the simple adjustments 
that enable you to keep the No. $5 
tuned up for new-mower perform- 
ance for its entire life. A simple 
eccentric adjustment eliminates cutter 
bar lag, and the knife is kept in 
register with the guards by a simple 
forked-washer adjustment. 

Consider the safety features that pro- 
tect the cutter bar and drives against 
costly breakage. A safety spring re- 
lease allows the entire mower to 
swing back out of danger, should 
the cutter bar hit a hidden field ob- 
struction, and an efficient slip clutch 
protects the cutter bar. 

Consider the ease with which the 
No. 5 can be hitched to any tractor. 
It works with any tractor having 
PTO, One man can hitch the No. $ 


SAVE MORE... Start in '54 
Choose a JOHN DEERE 


JOHN DEERE 


MOLINE ILLINOIS 
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to any tractor in a matter of minutes 
—to a John Deere Tractor, in less 
than a minute. 

No matter how you look at it— 
you can’t beat a No. 5 Mower. So 
plan now to cash in on its many 
worth-more features on your farm. 


No. 20 Center-Mounted 
Mower for “40” Tractors 


The John Deere No. 20 Center- 
Mounted Mower, shown below, gives 
owners of John Deere “40” Series 
Tractors full-vision cutting, unexcel- 
led maneuverability, and 25 to 35 
acres a day of good clean cutting in 
any hay crop. 

See your John Deere dealer for 
full information on the famous John 
Deere No. 5 Power Mower, or the 
economical No. 
Mower. 
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Weed Control Chemicals 


Chemicals cannot replace good clean seed 
and good cultural practices but can be a 
great help to farmers in controlling weeds. 


by F. W. Slife 


progressed rapidly during the 
past 10 years. Regardless of 
how many new weed chemicals are 


CC proress weed control has 


developed, they cannot replace 
good clean seed, and good cultural 
practices. 


Chemicals for weed control have 
not been developed as fast as have 
the chemicals for insect control. 
This is not surprising, since in 
weed chemicals we must try to 
find a chemical that will affect 
certain plants and not affect oth- 
ers. But in finding new chemicals 
for insects, we need to find chemi- 
cals that will affect insect sys- 
tems and not affect plant systems, 
and is usually less difficult. 


These chemicals promising . . . 


Although some of the following 
chemicals are not new this year, 
they are all useful under certain 
conditions in controlling different 
types of weeds. 

MH — malic hydrazide. — This 
chemical was introduced a_ few 
years ago as a plant-growth inhib- 
iter. It seems to slow down the 
growth of plants but does not kill 
them unless very heavy rates are 
used. It is good for the eradica- 
tion of wild garlic and onion in 
non-cropped areas. It may eventu- 
ally have a place in slowing down 
the growth of grass along high- 
ways and other turf areas so they 
will only have to be mowed or 
clipped once or twice per season. 

NP — naphthul phthalamic acid 
(Alanap).—This chemical has been 
tested for several years. It seems 
to be particularly good as a pre- 
emergence (spraying before plant 
is up) and post-emergence (spray- 
ing after plant is up) killer in 
cucurbits, such as cucumbers, 


~ ‘The author is an agronomist at the 
University of Illinois. 


squash, and cantaloupe. Although 
tested thoroughly on soybeans in 
Illinois, it has not measured up to 
the results of either dinitro or 
CIPC. 

CMU —8 chlorophenyl dimethyl- 
urea. — Although this chemical is 
particularly promising as a _ soil 
sterilant, at two pounds per acre, 
it is a promising pre-emergence 
herbicide for corn and certain veg- 
etable crops. Soil sterilization can 
be achieved with as low as 20 to 
30 pounds per acre of this chemi- 
cal. There are a number of other 
similar urea compounds being 
tested. PDU is phenyl dimethyl 
urea with much of the same prop- 
erties as CMU. PDU may be bet- 
ter for deep-rooted perennial weeds 
than CMU. 

Dalapon — the 2,2—dichloropro- 
ponic acid. — Little information is 
available about this chemical as 
yet, but it appears to be a promis- 
ing chemical for grass_ control. 
Small annual grasses can be killed 
at three to five pounds per acre, 
while rates up to 40 pounds are 
required for perennial grasses. This 
chemical is similar to TCA, but is 
absorbed through the leaves while 
TCA is effective mainly through 
the roots. The development of 
this chemical is a step in the right 
direction because we need more 
chemicals that will affect grasses 
to supplement 2,4—D, which affects 
broadleaf plants. 


Chemicals now available .. . 


2,4—-D — 2,4—dichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid. — 2,4—-D is more widely used 
than any other weed killer. It will 
probably remain as our most im- 
portant chemical weapon for the 
control of broadleaf weeds. 

MCP — 2-—methyl—4—chlorophen- 
oxyacetic acid. — MCP is a chemi- 
cal very similar to 2,4—-D in that 
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“I got your shaving cream here, but I can’t seem to find that tube 
of (green) oil color I got for mixing ., . ” 
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it affects broadleaf plants and does 
not affect members of the grass 
family. It is preferred in flax be- 
cause it causes less injury to flax 
andi still controls broadleaf weeds. 
It is also used in some areas for 
weed control in small grains that 
are underseeded to legumes. It is 
preferred in this instance because 
it seems to affect legume seedings 
less than 2,4—D. 

2,4,5-T—2,4,5—trichlorophenoxya- 
cetic acid, — 2,4,5-T is being used 
widely for woody plant control, 
either alone or mixed with 2,4—D. 
It is being used more for the con- 
trol of woody plants than any oth- 
er chemical. 

TCA—trichloroacetic acid.—TCA 
is a grass killer, effective against 
such perennial grasses as quack- 
grass and Johnson grass. Although 
somewhat expensive for large-area 
treatment, it is not too expensive 
for spot treatment of these serious 
perennial grasses. Its biggest ad- 
vantage over some of the older 
soil sterilants is that it has a 
much shorter sterility period. Un- 
der normal rainfall conditions it 
will disappear from the soil within 
six months. At the rates necessary 
to control perennial grasses, it will 
kill all vegetation. 

PCP—pentachlorophenol. — Pen- 
tachlorophenol, although used 
widely as a wood preservative, is 
also a contact-weed chemical. In 
our area (Illinois) it is used to 
burn down vegetation along rail- 
roads or around buildings and it 
has some place as a drying agent 
in certain crops. 

DNBP —4,6—dinitro—o—sec—butyl- 
phenol.—Dinitro is one of the old- 
est chemicals available for weed 
control, but it has many new uses. 
It is one of the accepted pre- 
emergence chemicals for cotton 
and soybeans and at higher rates 
cf application it becomes a crop 
drying agent. 

PMA — Phenyl mercurio acetate. 
— PMA is a mercury compound 
used for crabgrass control in 
lawns. With repeated treatments 
it gives a fairly good kill of crab- 
grass without injury to the desir- 
able turf. 

CIPC — tisopropyl—N-(3 chloro- 
phenyl) carbamate. — CIPC is 
another chemical used widely as 
a pre-emergence weed killer in 
both cotton and soybeans, 

Endothal — 3,6—endoryherohy- 
drophthallic acid. —Endothal, al- 
though somewhat new in our area, 
is a crop defoliant or drying agent 
and is being tested for this pur- 
pose. 

SES — sodium 2,4—dichlorophen- 
oxyethyl sulfate (Crag Herbicide). 
—SES, commonly called Crag Her- 
bicide, is an important chemical 
for weed control in strawberries. 
It has an advantage over 2,4—D in 
this particular crop in that it does 
rot cause damage to the foliage 
but becomes effective when it hits 
the soil and breaks down into 
24-D. When this material is used, 
it is highly important to apply it 
before the weeds appear above 
ground. 

KOCN — potassium cyanate.— 
KOCN, along with PMA, is an ac- 
cepted material for the use of 
crabgrass control in turf areas.’ If 
directions are followed carefully, 
it seems to give control equal to 
PMA. This chemical has also been 
used widely in the past for weed 
control in onions. 

In all probability, there will be 
a number of new chemical com- 
pounds for weed control coming 
along. Many of these are in the 
developmental stage of chemical 
laboratories and others are being 
tested at research institutions 
throughout the country. 











“Our return over feed cost $45250 


ner cow with MoorMan’s” 


—says Milton Miller, Winnebago County, Illinois 


“I’ve been feeding MoorMan’s Mintrate* 
for Dairy Cows to our Guernsey herd for 
three years. I’m certain in that time Mintrate 
has not only helped get me a greater milk 
flow and kept my herd average up, but it 
has also helped put our entire herd in better 
condition,” says Milton Miller, Winnebago 
Co., Illinois. 
“| feel the mineral, protein and vitamin 
combination in Dairy Cow Mintrate is the 
exact balance a cow needs to wring the most 
good from my home grown feeds. I have 
found that I need to buy less than 1 Ib. of 
MoorMan’s for each 50 Ibs. of feed my 
cows consume. 
“Here's what each cow gets per day — 
on the average: 10 Ibs. of our own ground 
ear corn and oats mixed on a 50-50 basis— 
about 30 Ibs. of alfalfa and ladino clover 
hay—about 25 Ibs. of grass silage and %4 Ib. 
of MoorMan’s Cow Mintrate. This is varied 
a bit, according to the production of the 
individual animals. 
“Our profit per cow over feed cost 
according to 1953 DHIA Records was 
$452.50. That’s on an average of 16.3 
cows. They averaged 10,960 Ibs. of 
milk per cow with a butterfat test of 
4.8%. Total feed cost, including pasture, 
was $157.00 per animal. That works 
out to a total profit of $7375.75 over 
feed costs on the cows on test. 
“We're especially proud of our 5 year 
old Holly of Smilin’ Acres, who last year 
set a new National Record in her class in 
the Guernsey breed. Within a little less than 
13 months of her previous calving she pro- 
duced 17,166 Ibs. milk and 968 Ibs. fat. 






Meet the Champ! Son Barry proudly shows 
Holly of Smilin’ Acres—who in 1953 
set a new National Production Record. 
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“Il think one of the reasons why 
MoorMan’s gives me such good results 
is that | follow exactly the feeding 
directions the MoorMan company 
recommends,” 
Only up to a pound a day—fed with your 
own grain, forage and silage—is all the 
MoorMan’s Dairy Cow Mintrate the average 
cow needs to help her produce at milk 
making capacity ... and at far less cost to 
you. For in that small amount of Mintrate 
is packed a concentrated blend of rich 
proteins, necessary minerals and vital 
vitamins—ingredients needed to help cows 
convert a greater percentage of home 
grown feeds into a steady flow of milk. 
Like Mr. Miller, you'll find that Miatrate 
not only helps your cows get more nutrition 
from home grown feeds, but will help keep 
the herd in better over-all condition as well. 
Check your own production records and 
feed costs with those of Mr. Miller—and 
the thousands of other good dairymen who 
are Cow Mintrate feeders. If your results 
don’t satisfy you—then it’s time to switch 
to MoorMan’s. If no MoorMan Man calls 
on you write Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. 
P4-4, Quincy, IIl. 


HMoorMans 


(Since 1885) 
*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MAKERS OF VITAMINIZED PROTEIN AND 
MINERAL CONCENTRATES FARMERS NEED, 
BUT CANNOT RAISE OR PROCESS 
ON THE FARM. 
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Cows feed themselves top quality hay in this 
Quvonset 40 x 100 hay drying and self feed- 
ing unit on the Joseph Kargel and Son Farm 
at Lake Elmo, Minnesota. 


Baled hay is stored and fed in this Quonset 
beef born on the Hereford Haven Ranch, 
Vayland, South Dakota. Grain and machin- 
ery are stored in two other Quonsets. 





AVE... HAY, FEED 


AND LABOR with a 
modern QUONSET 
HAY DRYING and STORAGE BARN 


There’s more money in hay that’s handled the right way. With a 
Quonset hay drying, storage, and self-feeding barn you can cut your 
hay early—get hay that retains more of the protein and carotins, 
is more digestible, and your cows will eat more of it. You dry your 
hay in your Quonset with less leaf shattering, bleaching and leach- 
ing from rain or dew. You feed your hay in your Quonset through 
self-feeding movable mangers and the cows eat their way into shelter 
—cut labor to a minimum. Your haying operations will be less 
dependent on the weather. You reduce the fire hazard from spon- 
taneous combustion when you dry and store your hay in a Quonset. 
And the higher quality hay you get will let you cut your grain ration 
as much as 50% with no drop in milk production—give cheaper 
beef gains too. You can put your hay up in bales, chopped or long, 
dry and self-feed it satisfactorily in a Quonset. 

See your Quonset dealer today about a money-making Quonset for 
hay drying, storage and self-feeding. 


Quonset buildings are easily financed through the Quonset Purchase Plan. 
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80 tons of baled hay and a winiar’s bedding 
supply are stored in this 40 x 100 Quonset 
loose-housing barn on this Muncie, Indiana, 
farm owned by Walter H. Fisher. 


Alvin Van Zuiden, Chadwick, Illinois, puts 
down baled hay in this two-story Quonset 
dairy barn. Safe, convenient hay storage 
saves him time and labor. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION ® 


Stron-Steel Division, Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. a” 


NATIONAL STEEL gle CORPORATION peeetuemiemtememiemme 
\eney 





GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP., Stran-Steel Div., Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 


Please send me the latest literature on Quonsets for farm service buildings and the aame and 
address of my nearest Quonset dealer. 


Name — 


Address — 








City or County _— State_ 6 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


A Plan for Rationed Grazing 


(Continued from page 405) 


weeds. Our experience with al- 
faifa-brome in its second grazing 
year shows a mowing height of 


around three to four inches is best. 

Since the daily pasture area may 
be too small for the number of 
cows, it is a good plan to give 
them an area of previously grazed 
pasture at least as big as the daily 
ration of new grass so that they 
can wander over a larger area. 
The back fence .limits this area 
and it has been found that it need 
only be shifted every three or four 
days. 

With the high rate of stocking, 
the daily rotational system results 
in more droppings on the pasture. 
Unless the pasture is grazed and 
cut alternately throughout the sea- 
son, this may become a problem. 
Where there is sufficient rainfall, 
harrowing in the droppings helps 
a lot. 


Cows respect electric fence . . . 


Cows must be trained to respect 
the electric fence. Instead of build- 
ing barbed wire defenses that 
would put the National Guard to 
shame, a single wire can easily re- 
strain the milking herd. To train 
the animals, erect an electrified 
wire across the cow pasture and 
place some very palatable feed on 
the opposite side of the fence 
from the cows and just outside 
their reach under the fence. They 
soon realize that it’s the fence 
that gives them the jolt. 

From then on the animals should 


respect the fence, although occa- 
sionally a wild-eyed cow will break 
through. To curb these tendencies 
the cow’s neck should be clipped 
short and a chain slung around 
her neck. This increases the shock 
when she touches the fence. 

Another sure-fire cure is to fix 
a piece of piano wire to her horns 
so that it sticks out in front like 
a butterfly’s antennae. With this 
gadget in place the cow can’t even 
go too close to the wire. This 
wire should not be on more than 
a day or so or it may dehorn the 
cow. You should also be careful 
not to tempt cows behind an elec- 
tric fence with more palatable 
food in full view just over the 
fence. An animal's degree of hun- 
ger will overcome its fears quite 
readily. 

Well, that’s the story of how to 
go about controlling your pastures. 
It’s not difficult. Last summer we 
were moving two 200-feet lengths 
of hot fencing in 5 to 10 minutes. 
It’s all a matter of simplifying your 
operations. 

On our five-acre alfalfa-brome 
field during 1952, we supplied all 
the feed to support the needs of 
five animals (maintenance, live- 
weight gains, and milk produc- 
tion); yet we were able to save 
one ton of hay per acre in addi- 
tion. Valuing this hay at around 
$20 a ton, we managed to save 
approximately $100 over the sea- 
son from our grazing field. 

THE END 





How To Build Strong Concrete Forms 


(Continued from page 400) 


opposite pair of studs and extend- 
ing across the open space between 
forms. 

Ties are ordinarily spaced about 
24 inches apart along the studs and 
may consist of single strands of 
number 9 or 10 gauge soft iron 
wire or doubled strands of num- 
ber 12 wire. 

Wood ties 1 x 4 inches are used 
between each pair of studs near the 
top. Small spreader or spacer 
blocks, cut in lengths equal to the 
thickness of the wall desired should 
be placed in the forms and the 
wire ties then twisted to hold the 
spreaders tightly in place. These 
spreader blocks must be removed 
as filling of the forms with con- 
crete progresses. 

The wire ties will of course re- 
main in the concrete. These wires 
must be cut to remove the forms 
and then broken or cut off so they 
dc not project beyond the face of 
the wall. 


Brace forms well .. . 


Horizontal members called wales 
backed by substantial stakes are 
placed behind the studs just above 
the top of the footing to keep the 
bottom of the form from spread- 
ing. In addition to keeping the 
bottom of the forms from spread- 
ing, they also keep the form from 
moving horizontally on the top of 
the footing. Stakes 2 x 4 inches 
should be driven in undisturbed 
soil and braces run between them 
and the forms to keep the top of 
the forms in place. 

For buildings which do not re- 
quire a wide footing and which are 
constructed on a type of soil that 
will not cave in when trenches are 


dug, form work can be eliminated 
below grade. In such cases the 
sides of the trenches make up the 
forms for the foundation walls. 
With this method somewhat more 
concrete may be required, but the 
saving made by eliminating forms 
below ground will more than off- 
set the cost of the additional con- 
crete. 

When placing and tamping the 
concrete, care must be exercised 
not to knock earth into it as this 
may cause weak and porous spots 
in the wall. 


Forms, to be re-used, can often 
be built in sections or panels. This 
may result in a saving of both la- 
bor and material. It is desirable 
to oil the faces of the forms that 
come in contact with the concrete. 
This prevents adhesion of the con- 
crete and makes form removal 
easier. Crank case oil diluted with 
an equal amount of kerosene is 
suitable for this purpose. Forms 
that are re-used should be cleaned 
and oiled before each use. 

Don’t underestimate the strength 
needed when building concrete 
forms. With the proper bracing 
your forms will stay in place. Just 
remember that if your forms break 
your cost will double. Your foun- 
dation wall will be there a long 
time so spend a little extra time 
making the forms extra strong. 

THE END 





If you want to be kind to chil- 
dren, refuse their pleas to ride 
with you on the tractor. One of 
the main causes of tractor fatali- 
ties is extra riders who fall off 
and are run over. 
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Farm Costs Are Already Too High 


A FEW days ago the press re- 

ported that a group of rail- 
road leaders had made an angry 
protest because of an action by 
Secretary Benson. It seems that 
the nonoperating railway unions 
have had a series of hearings in 
progress before an emergency 
board, under the Railway Labor 
Act. 

The unions are asking for a 
number of new benefits such as 
health and welfare plans, longer 
vacations, paid holidays, premi- 
um pay for Sunday service, 
more free transportation, etc., 
all of which would amount to a 
substantial increase in pay; and 
all of which, if granted, would 
raise the railroads’ costs and 
might result in higher freight 
charges. 

What Secretary Benson did 
was to write to the Railway La- 
bor Board, setting forth the de- 
pressing effects that any further 
rise in freight rates would have 
on the farm business in these 
times. 

The union leaders took violent 
exception to this action by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. They 
are said to have telegraphed the 
President that Benson’s letter 
constituted “flagrant miscon- 
duct,” etc. 

All of which spells out, in 
rather typical fashion, how farm 
costs are steadily being jacked 
up by labor’s demands for high- 
er wages. 

One of agriculture’s biggest 
costs is transportation. That 
heavy charge hits them both 
on the innumerable supplies 
they have to buy, and on the 
products that they ship to mar- 
ket. And, by far, the largest 
item in transportation costs is 
wages. 

Even when the farm business 
is reasonably prosperous, the 
charge for transportation is a 
burden. But when farm income 
is shrinking, as has been the 
case this past year, then the 
relatively higher cost of trans- 
port becomes an almost intoler- 
able charge. 

Back in 1921, when the great 
postwar agricultural depression 
set in, Congress set up a joint 
commission of inquiry to find 
causes and remedies. That so- 
called Anderson Commission 
made an exhaustive inquiry and 
it turned in a _ report which 
stands to this day as a classic 
analysis. It was in four vol- 
umes, of which one dealt solely 
with transportation. 

The Anderson Commission de- 
veloped fully the fact that when 
agricultural income goes down 
in a deflationary period, the 
farm business is progressively 
hurt by high, resistant trans- 
portation charges. In such a 
time, freight rates can and do 
get so they absorb the entire val- 
ue of farm produce. In the early 
twenties many a farmer shipped 
a carload of fruit, vegetables, 
or livestock to market and got 
back nothing but a bill for part 
of the freight. 

When the Farm Bloc was 
formed in the Senate, in the 
spring of 1921, it set up four 
committees representing the four 
most important questions with 
which it would have to deal. 
One of those was the committee 
on transportation. The purpose 








income had _ been 


levels. 


of the Farm Bloc in that field was 
to take every possible step to re- 
duce freight charges, being well 


aware of the serious effect of those “a 
high charges upon a deflated agri- 
culture. 


Again, in the early thirties, when 
agriculture was feeling the further 
pangs of deflation, the administra- 
tion found it necessary to take far- 
reaching 
squeeze of high freight charges and 
similar inflexible costs, after farm 


What 


In a deflationary period such as 
farmers face today, 
and inflexible costs which present 
the toughest part of their problem. 
These costs include such things as 
taxes, interest and debt payments, 
industrial wages, high freight rates, 


railroad labor were inclined to 
take any account of the position of 
farmers and other producing groups, 
it would not be aggressively seeking 
higher wages today. 
Secretary Benson did, in 
writing to the Labor Board, is what 
measures to ease the it is his responsibility to do in a 
time like this. He is given authority sure, 
to do it by the Agricultural Adjust- 
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ment Act of 1938 and the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act of 1946. More- 
over, he has a moral duty not to 
stand idly by and see such items as 
freight rates put an_ intolerable 
squeeze on a deflated farm business. 


driven to low 


it is the high 


Every informed person knows that 
the farm problem, in such a period 
as this, has two aspects. One is de- 
clining prices and incomes on the 
farms. The other is high and un- 
yielding costs, mostly grounded in 
the industrial wage level. 

Urban, industrial wages, costs, 
and charges are too high today. 
What agriculture urgently needs is 
some relief from this growing pres- 


—NORTHEAST FARM FOUNDATION, 








The Kenney home and farm buildings form an attractive and functionally 
compact unit that pays off in convenience and efficiency. The entire 
fleet of trucks, tractors, and cars is equipped with Champion Spark Plugs. 





“Getting the spring soil ready for potatoes is our heaviest job but, 


4 4 
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The Kenney’s are a large and 
well-known family in Maine’s 
famous potato country. Mur- 
ray Kenney, his brothers and 
his father, are all potato grow- 
ers, farming a total of around 
1000 acres. Typical of the 
family operation is Murray’s 300-acre farm with its 
modern home, excellent farm buildings and efficient 
equipment. The farm specializes in seed potatoes of the 
advanced varieties—Katahdins, Tetons and Cherokees. 





Mr. and Mrs. Kenney, with a family of three boys and a 
girl, are very active in farm circles. The Young Farmers 
Association—farmers up to age 40—which Murray has 
served as President, meets regularly at different points 
in the area to discuss farm problems. These forums are 
usually lively ones with movies and guest moderators 
adding to the breadth of each discussion. 


The snow comes early around Presque Isle and spring 
comes late. So, there is much to be done from May 1 
through to October. With this condensed season comes 





Drive-in area of potato storage depot has overhead 
hoist to speed the transfer of potatoes from trucks to bins. 


believe me, Champions keep those tractors rolling.” 


—Says MURRAY E. KENNEY, Presque Isle, Maine 


great dependence on equipment that can keep going 
under heavy usage. But let Murray Kenney tell you. 


“Up here it’s less than six months from the time the 
ound thaws until the potato harvest must be finished. 
hat means you can’t lose any time through truck or 

tractor failure. For that reason, we particularly appre- 

ciate the extra performance and dependability we get 
from Champion Spark Plugs. We know now that Cham- 
pions are the best for any engine on our farm.” 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


YOU'LL SAVE MONEY BY STANDARDIZING ON 


et 


CHAMPION, ~s 
gas) 


oma 
be SPARK PLUGS 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF FARM ENGINE! 


are | 






A reserve stock of dependable Champion Spark Plugs is 
always on hend in the well-equipped maintenance shop. 
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Protect your cattle against insects. Watch 


milk production and beef poundage 


go up. Just spray ‘em with Sinclair Stock 


Spray. Contains Pyrenone”. Kills 


stable flies, horse flies, horn flies, gnats, 
mosquitoes — repels most flying, biting 


insects. Works wonders as a space 
spray in barns and houses, too. 


Order now. Phone or write your local 
Sinclair Representative. 














@ Low cost? sanitation 


@ Fast acting 

e Easy on udders and hands 

@ Safe for utensils and equipment 
e Combats mastitis 


@ Leaves no milkstone 


For latest information on practical dairy 
sanitation, write to 

B-K Dept., Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
East: 549 Widener Bidg., Phila. 7, Penna. 
West: 2168 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 4, Cal, 


GET SANITARY UTENSILS 


the BK Way 


Sanitize utensils this easy way before 
milking ... Just rinse them with a fast- 
acting B-K chlorine solution. B-K leaves 
no unwanted films or milkstone on 
utensils or equipment, so be sure your 
sanitizer is B-K. 


Clean your utensils this proven way... 
First rinse them with cool water alone. 
Then, follow with a good cleaning. Use 
warm water containing General Manual 
Kleanser or the cleaner, MC-3. These 
dependable products are also made by 
the makers of B-K Powder. Order B-K 
products from your supplier today. 


Pennsalt 


BK 


Department 


Chemicals. 








OF IDEAL portasit 
WAGON UNLOADERS 
fy 


NOW, IDEAL offers both Portable and 

Side Mounted Units) Continuous drive , 
waranteed to unioed any lood 
lectric or gos powered. Sole 

ty foot contro! switch aveilebdle 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


7 i 
NOW! compuere une (7. 
. 
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Money Saver for Dairies © 
@ Lowers Bacteria LR 
@ Removes dirt, resi- = A: 
due and milkstone : 
@ Easy to use-scrubs 
in 60 seconds 


549% F.0.B. Dallas 



















WIRE WINDER 


Dept. A-18 


South St. Paul, Mi 


Roll and unroll barbed wire with 
tractor either in stationary posi- 
tion or at speeds up to 15 M.P.H. 
A tleavy duty slip clutch keeps wire 
ight. Collapsible Spool. Very low 
ost. Write for FREE literarure. 


MIDWEST WIRE & STEEL CO. 
nn. 





RECEIVING DOCK at main plant is scene of inspection. 
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Some cans 


contain milk for Grade A bottle trade; others, milk for cheesemaking. 


They Put the Surplus 


in the Bottle 


(Continued from page 395) 


to consumers. In short, to sell 0.5 
per cent more butterfat per quart 
for only 1 cent more. 

“Then, to show what could be 
done, or at least to convince our- 
selves,” Dixon relates, “we got be- 
hind an intensive program here for 
ballyhooing the 4.3 per cent milk, 


using newspapers and radio. City 
officials, our chamber of com- 
merce, and many others coop- 
erated. 


“Our sales of this item started 
out with a bang, During the first 
month we sold 23 per cent of our 
quarts of milk in this premium 4.3 
per cent product. A few months 
later the figure was 35 per cent, 
and by early 1954 hit 40 per cent. 
There is reason to believe we can 
increase these sales still more, so 
long as the curve does not level 
off or start down.” 

The Tillamook County Creamery 
Association numbers 10 individual 
member-units, nine with their own 
plants, and all making cheese. The 
tenth cheese plant is at the main 
office and plant in the town of 
Tillamook, where all fluid milk is 
handled, and where ice cream, but- 
ter, and cottage cheese are made. 
Fluid milk producers have their 
own association as a member unit. 

Last year, Tillamook’s output to- 
taled 10 million pounds of the fa- 
mous Tillamook cheese; 650,000 
pounds of butter; 20 million pounds 
of Class I fluid milk; plus a large 
volume of ice cream and cottage 
cheese. Its marketing area _ in- 
cludes all of Tillamook county and 
parts of adjoining Lincoln County, 
and the Portland pool. Incidental- 
ly, dairying accounts for 94 per 
cent of the agricultural income in 
this county. 

Critics of the Tillamook venture 
(that is, more butterfat in bottles) 
build their case mainly around 
three points: 

1. Had the minimum fat con- 
tent been left at 3.5 per cent, a 
larger income could have been ob- 
tained for the producer under the 
old price schedule. You can get as 
much, or nearly as much, for 3.5 


per cent milk as for 3.8 per cent. 
In short, under the new pricing 
and selling plan, you're not getting 
the producer all you can. 

2. Some people object that pro- 
ducer prices. as set under the new 
schedule, will encourage produc- 
tion of milk of such low fat con- 
tent that, on small markets, it will 
not suffice to fill the demand. 

3. During and since World War 
II the trend has been increasingly 
toward low-fat, slenderizing diets. 
Also, consumers are coming to 
realize more and more the nutri- 
tional value of solids-non-fat. 

Tillamook’s directors and manage- 
ment took serious note of all these 
objections. They admit they can’t be 
brushed aside lightly; might make 
for a real problem in some areas. 
But, Tillamook believed all of these 
obstacles could be overcome, and 
has proved this to its satisfaction. 

“For instance,” says Dixon, “the 
combined change, which raised the 
state butterfat minimum in bottles 
and set the new price schedule, has 
enabled Tillamook to sell 40 per 
cent of its fluid milk in the 43 
per cent class. This, in turn, has 
increased our butterfat sales (in 
the bottle) by 17 per cent within 
the last 12 months.” (The associa- 
tion retails all milk in cartons; 23 
cents a quart for 3.8 per cent; 24 
cents for 4.3 per cent. Price is the 
same in stores and home-deliv- 
ered.) 

Dixon continues: “The new price 
order did mean a drop in return 
for producers of higher-test milk. 
However, to get the true picture 
all price factors must be considered 
together and viewed over the long 
period. Insofar as the producer's 
pay for his Grade A base volume 
is concerned, he got less, varyinz 
according to the average test of 
his milk. 

“But, balanced against this — 
and outweighing it, we believe — 
you’ve got the all-important fact 
that when you take fat out of 
butter production, you're helping 
just that much to ease the surplus 
butterfat problem. Also, and very 
important, our producers are hav- 
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ing less Grade A butterfat going 
into butter. 

“For instance, last spring, during 
flush production, we did have some 
surplus,” Dixon continues. “But 
of the milk which went into bot- 
tles during that period, we were 
able to dispose of all the surplus 
butterfat by putting it into ice 
cream. None of it had to go into 
butter.” 

Again, Dixon cites the case of 
heavy cream. The new combina- 
tion producer-price of 76 cents for 
fat and $3.16 per 100 pounds of 
milk worked out to give the pro- 
ducer about 83 cents to 84 cents 
per pound of fat for heavy cream. 
So he received about 12 cents 
more per pound by having butter- 
fat go into bottles than, he would 
have received under the govern- 
ment support on butter. 

(Dixon explains that in figuring 
the payout price on heavy cream, 
the $3.16 is combined with the 76 
cents, and figured on 80 pounds of 
surplus cream. In an 80-pound can 
of 40 per cent cream, there are 32 
pounds of fat, valued at 71 cents 
per pound, surplus price. This sur- 
plus fat from the 4.3 per cent milk, 
however, is priced into the milk at 
76 cents plus $3.16, resulting fi- 
nally in about 84 cents per pound 
of fat to the producer.) 

Dixon points out, further, that 
“the improved flavor of the milk 
encourages consumption of our 4.3 
per cent product. We've had hun- 
dreds of comments to prove this. 
And don’t forget that in many 
areas the dairy industry is being 
criticized for a low cream content 
in bottles. One hears such com- 
plaints as ‘blue john,’ ‘chalk and 
water,’ and so on. In this respect 
cur consumer relations here have 
been wonderfully improved.” 

Dixon makes it clear, however, 
that Tillamook is not pushing but- 
terfat at the expense of the other 
contents in milk. “We recognize 
the high nutritional value of solids- 
non-fat, but since dairymen pro- 
duce both butterfat and milk, we 
believe in selling both. 

“And in spite of the strong trend 
toward slimming diets, our experi- 
ence has proved that there is still 
a large segment of the population 
that wants richer milk — and will 
pay a premium to get it if that 
premium is small.” | 

In this connection, Dixon points 
to the statements of Dr. Herrell 
DeGraff of Cornell University. 
These show that up to three glass- 
es of milk (whole milk, cream and 
all), if properly balanced with the 
rest of the meal, can be used daily 
by persons on a reducing diet. 

Tillamook’s dairy manager ad- 
mits that his area runs strongly 
to Jerseys and Guernseys. But, he 
reminds, there is also a _ surplus 
problem in areas where lower-test- 
ing breeds predominate. These 
dairymen also have a lot of Class 





I butterfat forced into factory 
products at less than the Class I 
price. 

“All could add to the butterfat 
in bottles,” Dixon comments. “Ev- 
eryone has a_ separator. We 
mustn't forget that everyone who 
processes milk can standardize up 
as well as down. As long as you 
are churning surplus cream, the 
system we use will work. 

“At any rate, our producers 
would rather sell this butterfat 
themselves than have the govern- 
ment do it. 

“We'd like to emphasize, above 
all, that our program is a long- 
term one, mainly for bettering re- 
lations between the public and the 
dairy industry. This, in the long 
run, we believe will work to the 
greatest benefit of the producer.” 

To clinch his point, Dixon cites 
national dairy statistics showing 
that if all fluid milk sold in the 
United States were raised a mere 
ene-half of 1 per cent in fat con- 
tent, there would be no further 
surplus in government hands. 

“Figure it out for yourself,” he 
says. “The volume of fluid milk 
sold nationally is in excess of 50 
billion pounds a year; and one- 
half of 1 per cent would be some- 
thing like 250 million pounds of 
butterfat. This amount would 
make around 300 million pounds 
of butter.” 

Commenting on the economics 
of the surplus butterfat problem, 
Dr. G. Burton Wood, head of the 
agricultural economics department 
at Oregon State College and a 
member of Secretary  Benson’s 
Dairy Advisory Committee, has 
this to say: 

“Many consumers undoubtedly 
would buy and pay a premium for 
milk of higher butterfat content 
than is available in many markets. 
Experience in several Pacific 
Northwest markets suggests that 
the dairy industry can sell some 
surplus fat in this manner. This 
is encouraging, even though we 
don’t know how much extra but- 
terfat could be sold this way. 

“This program appeals to me 
because it is a positive program. 
The real benefits probably will not 
come during the first few months 
or the first year of operation. It 
is a long-run approach. Many con- 
sumers feel that a standard bottle 
of milk has adequate butterfat 
content. They could, however, 
change their buying habits over a 
period of time if they were sold 
on the idea of using milk of higher 
test. 

“This is essentially a long-run 
program. Some consumers will 
buy a higher test milk as soon as 
it is offered to them. Others. will 
be slow to change. Some may nev- 
er change. This program does 
make sense, however, in the light 
of the industry's desire to expand 
the market for its products.” 

THE END 
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CHEESEMAKING room. Last year 20 million pounds of cheese, 
main production item, were processed; sold mainly on west coast. 
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SILAGE STAYS FRESH, SWEET 
HIGH IN FOOD VALUE 


with STA=-FRESH™ 


Sodium Bisulfite 











“Sta-Fresh” Sodium Bisulfite keeps silage green, sweet, and 
high in food value. Last year hundreds of farmers used 
bisulfite-treated silage with amazing success. “Best silage I 
ever made,” said one. ““We haven’t found anyone who doesn’t 
like it,” said a county agent. ““There’s no more silage ‘stink’ 
either!” “Sta-Fresh” is low-cost, easy-to-use. Cows prefer 
silage made with it. (See them helping themselves in photo 
above.) Your Orchard Brand dealer has “Sta-Fresh” in 
pare bags. Makes over 12 tons of silage! Ask him about 
it today. 


®General Chemical Trede-Mark 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Serving Agriculture Everywhere 











call 
MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard's Dairyman milk record 
sheets and herd books . . . Send for samples . . . No obligation 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 





















CUSHION CREPE SOLES 


—AND THE ORIGINAL SMOOTHER WEARING, LONG LASTING 


Write for free booklet 
“LEATHER BOOTS 
“) AND THEIR CARE” 


ING SHOE CO. 
ET + _ RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Since 1905 
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CUT HANDLING COSTS! BOOST FARM PROFITS! 
INSTALL A GAR WOOD FARM HOIST NOW 


Why waste time and $$$ shoveling when o Gar Wood 
underbody hoist on your truck will unload grain, 
sofer, at lower cost 


silage and other crops foster 


You unload in seconds without leaving cob . . 


touching a shovel 


Gor Wood Farm Hoists fit all standard form trucks 
—convert any farm truck to an all-purpose form 
dump truck at moderate cost. See your truck dealer 
or your nearby Gor Wood Distributor today. 


without 








America's Leading Grain Roller. 
Sizes 25 to 2500 bu. hourly 
FREE SAMPLES AND CATALOG 


4 Address Dept. HA=4 
Bonner Springs, Kons. 


CAN YOU GO TO ALASKA 
IN JUNE OR SEPTEMBER? 





Join one of our 
bargain cruises for 
Northwest farm- 


ers. Write for free 
booklet ‘Alaska’ to 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
548 N. P. Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Nake “ashing 
Neta/ 
Keats 








FREE: Soldering 
Simplified.’ 16 page 
illustrated booklet 







Get your copy now. 


Kester Solder Company 
4227 Wrightwood Ave. 
Chicago 39, Illinois 





Before you buy 
investigate 


THE MARTIN 
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| MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION = | 
1 2905 Longview Ave., Monsfield, Ohie | 
‘ Send facts about Martin 1 
- ~ i 
: C1 bins { }:Meymoker-{ poarch Bidg. () Crib or Bie 
i 

| - ! 
i 1 
! Address - ———e ! 
! i 
I City State aloe 
j $203 






Extra-rich in Lanolin. Contains odorless 
antiseptic For al! minor farm healing jobs. 
Triol Size & Mastitis Booklet — Send 10c 


| Geoters or pea. THE CORONA MFG. CO., Box 147 4, KENTON, 6. 









BARN CLEANER 





Clean your barn the modera way. tnstall a Berg 
Boru Cleaner bor years of service. No objectionable 
pit to produce disagreeable odors Entire unit 
driven with one motor located at head of chute. 
Does oot require any extra building enless you 
drure co house spreader 


, BERG EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
) MARSHFIELD, Wisconsin 
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Mechanized Sprinkler 
Irrigation On Wheels! 


tHe new Ii*Dowell 
Power-Move- portaBte 
IRRIGATION SYSTEM 





Saves labor! Saves time! 
Built-in power drive 
does all the work! 


With this new McDowell mechanized 
system, One man can move entire line 
intact in a matter of minutes. Virtually elim- 
inates hand labor. Unit has patented 
McDowell goupijass that ler automatic 
pressure lock and 


MAIL COUPON for details 
| Please send details on “Power-Move.” 
Nome 
[ addres 
I City 


McDOWELL MANUFACTURING CO 


STANTON AVE PITTSBURGH 9, PA 
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Buy or Mix Your Own 


by R. H. 


"THERE perhaps is no question 
asked more often than the one 
concerning whether hogs can be 
raised more economically on home- 
mixed rations than on commercial- 
ly prepared feeds. What about the 
“souped up” feeds—the fortified 
feeds, the supplemental premixes, 
and the complex mineral mixtures? 
Are they really necessary for prof- 
itable pork production? Is what 
the salesman tells me really true? 
There is no one answer that will 
apply to every farm, every condi- 
tion, and every kind of hog. Each 
swine grower must analyze his own 
herd problems to determine when 
and where there is a need for com- 
mercially prepared feeds. 

Two things can quite justly be 
assumed. One is that any feeding 
program should include a maxi- 
mum use of home-grown feeds. 
Second, most prepared feeds sold 
by reputable manufacturers are 
good products. 

The need for additional amounts 
(above that found in common nat- 
ural feeds) of the somewhat scarce 
nutrients, such as vitamins, certain 
amino acids, and trace minerals, 
will depend largely on the kind of 
hog being fed. 

As a rough guide, hogs may be 
classified into three groups accord- 
ing to their need for some of the 
“extra things” found in prepared 
feeds. 

Group 1. The group most likely 
to experience nutritional deficien- 
cies and gain from buying fortified 
feeds. 

A. Suckling pigs. 

B. Sows during the latter part 
of pregnancy. 

C. Hogs suffering from infec- 
tious diseases. 

D. Lactating sows. 

E. Hogs showing advanced 
symptoms of nutritional deficiencies. 

Baby pigs have high nutritional 
requirements and therefore’ the 
creep-feed should be a well bal- 
anced one. At the start it may be 
wise to buy a complete feed (in- 
cluding grain) because the amount 
of feed eaten is small and the 
chore of mixing small quantities 
of such things as an antibiotic is 
difficult. 

Lactating sows or sows in late 
pregnancy have an unusual require- 
ment for nutrients that may not 
be plentiful in a home-mixed ration 
of common feeds. 

Feeds do not cure infectious dis- 
eases but might in some cases re- 
duce the severity of the symptoms 
and hasten an animal's recovery. 
It is quite likely that some dis- 
eases cause the animal to have a 
higher requirement for certain nu- 
trients. 

Hogs that have been fed a defi- 
cient ration and have developed 
into runts often respond readily to 
a highly fortified ration whereas 
their recovery might be slow with 
just a “good” ration. 

Group 2. This group might be 
considered a borderline group that 
has average or above average nu- 
tritional requirements, 


Grummer 


A. Sows in early pregnancy or 
prior to breeding. 

B. Pigs from weaning to 100 
pounds of weight. 

C. Heayily parasitized hogs. 

D. Hogs with mild nutritional 
deficiencies. 

Animals in this classification may 
benefit from the purchase of sup- 
plemented feeds. On the other 
hand, if good quality pasture is 
available or if the home-mixed ra- 
tion contains a good variety and 
balance of féeds from different 
sources, the nutritional require- 
ments may well be taken care of. 

Group 3. Hogs in this group 
might be considered a non-critical 
class in which their requirements 
are relatively simple but none-the- 
less they need to be fed balanced 
rations. 

A. Idle mature stock. 

B. Thrifty market hogs 
weigh 100 pounds or more. 

While the kind of hog is prob- 
ably the most important considera- 
tion in determining whether’ “pre- 
pared” feeds should be purchased, 
there are other factors that should 
be considered, namely: 

1. Value of labor needed for 
mixing. 

2. Comparative cost of feeds. 

3. Facilities for grinding and 
mixing. 

4. Availability of certain feeds. 

5. Availability of and kind of 
pasture. 

Hog raisers could often make 
simple comparisons of different 
feeding programs by dividing their 
herds into groups and keeping rec- 
ords on cost and production per- 
formance. 


that 





Cotghing Pigs 
May Have Pneumonia 


Constantly coughing young pigs 
may be suffering from an unusual 
type of pneumonia, perhaps related 
to a dog disease, according to vet- 
erinary medical authorities. 

Outbreaks of a disease known as 
Brucella bronchisepticus pneumonia 
have been reported by veterinary 
diagnostic laboratories. The dis- 
ease usually affects suckling or 
recently-weaned pigs. 

Affected animals cough exces- 
sively, have rough hair coats, and 
fail to gain. Death losses are low, 
but affected animals may be stunt- 
ed. Authorities report the disease 
is caused by organisms similar to 
those which cause secondary in- 
fection in canine distemper. 





Hog Mange Control 


For the control of hog mange a 
0.05 per cent lindane dust, spray, 
or wash is recommended by Dr. 
R. J. Dicke, Wisconsin Entomolo- 
gist. A 2 per cent sulfur wash or 
% per cent gamma isomer of ben- 
zene hexachloride (BHC) dust or 
spray is effective. BHC should be 
applied not later than 60 days 
prior to slaughter. 
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Serving Mixed Herds 


by H. A. Herman 


HERE two or more breeds 
are kept in a herd, the 
owner is usually attempt- 


ing to produce milk which tests as 
nearly as possible to the basic but- 
terfat percentage for the market 
upon which he sells. This is usu- 
ally 3.5 to 4.0 per cent. 

In recent years the decreased 
value of butterfat and more favor- 
able prices for fluid milk have 
caused some crossbreeding or fur- 
ther mixing of herds. Owners of 
larger herds in particular have 
regulated the butterfat test by 
keeping some of the lower and 
some of the higher testing breeds 
in the proper balance of numbers 
to give the desired fat percentage. 

In most cases these dairymen 
have profitably kept sires of each 
breed. This is true of many herds 
on the west coast and others lo- 
cated near large cities where the 
total milk production per cow is 
the most important objective. Some 
of these herd owners are now using 
artificial breeding because they can 
obtain sires of the breed they 
choose at any time and at less cost 
than keeping bulls. 

Some dairymen with small herds 
have practiced crossbreeding 
through artificial breeding. The 
West Virginia Experiment Station 
has made a study of the reasons 
why dairy farmers in that state 
crossed breeds. 

The general reasons given were: 
(1) to increase milk production, 
(2) to obtain smaller calves (such 
as the insemination of heifers to 
Jersey or Angus bulls so as to ob- 
tain a calf easier to deliver), (3) 
to obtain larger calves (as in the 
ease of a farmer utilizing calves 
for veal production and where the 
initial birth weight is very im- 
portant in determining profit), (4) 
better conception rate (some dairy- 
men believe that crossing breeds 
gives a higher conception but this 
is not borne out by facts), and (5) 
the desire to breed to beef bulls. 

In my opinion, the dairyman who 
promiscuously crossbreeds his herd 
soon loses control of the factors 
which affect milk production, but- 
terfat test, and size of calves. He 
has a “calico-colored” herd of cows 
with varying milk production, but- 
terfat test, body size, and other 
factors intermixed in each animal. 
He largely gives up the most im- 
portant tool (selection) that the 
stock breeder has and, with the 
various characters mixed, he finds 
it more difficult to predict what 
the progeny will be like. 

How much simpler is the plan 
followed by many dairymen who 
keep, say, a herd made up of half 
Holsteins and half Guernseys or 
Jerseys, with the cows inseminated 
to bulls of their respective breed. 
Thus, if more milk is needed, the 
Holsteins are increased in number 
or more Holstein calves are raised 
for replacements. 

If the dairyman wants a higher 
test, or more milk color, he simply 


increases ¢he proportion of the 
breed supplying these factors. 

By this plan the heud charac- 
teristics are controlled through 
breeding. They are not mixed up 
in such a fashion that several gen- 
erations are required to again get 
to the place where the character 
of the offspring may be predicted 
with a fair degree of confidence. 

Mixing breeds is somewhat like 
pouring a gallon of black and a 
gallon of white paint together in 
the hopes to again get black and 
white someday. 

The West Virginia report indi- 
cates that crossbreeding was used 
more in the smaller sized (three 
to six cows) and in grade herds 
that were not being tested for 
butterfat than in the larger herds 


which included registered cattle. 
Fifty-two per cent reported they 
used crossbreeding to get higher 


milk production, and 47 per cent 
crossbred to get larger calves. 

Most of these arguments are not 
answered by crossbreeding. If, for 
example, a dairyman uses cross- 
breeding to change to another 
breed and consistently uses sires 
of the breed introduced, he may 
have a valid argument. 

Many of the problems inherent 
in the delivery of the first calf are 
solved by growing heifers out be- 
fore insemination and managing 
and feeding them until calving 
time so that they freshen as good, 
strong 2-year-olds. In any breed, 
selection for high milk yield, high 
or low butterfat test, and body 
size not only may, but needs to be 
practiced to maintain a herd that 
suits the owner’s demands. 

It would seem apparent that 
there is, as yet, no clear-cut reason 
for recommending crossbreeding of 
dairy cattle as a general practice. 
Through artificial breeding asso- 
ciations outstanding sires of all 
major dairy breeds are available. 
It is possible, therefore, for a 
dairyman to maintain cattle of his 
choice with the breed character- 
istics kept distinct, and the power 
of intelligent selection within his 
grasp. 





Japan Buys Jerseys 


The Japanese Government is buy- 
ing large numbers of registered 
Jersey stock. The International 
Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers says the Government is dis- 
tributing the animals to farmers on 
small holdings of about three acres. 
Japanese farmers get the animals 
free, and later return a calf to the 
Government. 

The Japanese Ministry of Fores- 
try and Agriculture is looking for 
pedigree animals of high quality 
on which to base a long term Jer- 
sey breeding program. 

Jersey breeders in Australia have 
appointed representatives to confer 
with the Japanese so that Australia 
will be able to send a large num- 
ber of animals to Japan. 
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WE'VE COMBINED ALL THE 
BEST FEATURES OF ALL STYLE 
TANKS in the NEW sTEINHORST 


BULK MILK COOLING TANKS! 


All the advantages of the round bottom tanks and all the 
advantages of the flat bottom tanks are incorporated in the 
new Steinhorst design. Lower design means faster, more effi- 
cient cooling and the easiest-to-clean tank on the market. Plus 
the fact none surpasses Steinhorst for workmanship and quality 
— it’s worth your while to wait for a Steinhorst Tank! 


LIKE MORE DETAILS ? WRITE TODAY! 


EMIL STEINHORST & SONS, 
DEP‘’T. 454 ” UTICA, NEW YORK 
Manufacturing Milk Cooling Products Since 1908! 


INC. 











REDUCE 
condensation...drafts...upkeep 


Owens-Illinois Glass Block* offer the ideal solu- 
tion to the problem of cold-weather condensation, 
broken windows, rotted sash. 

Glass block panels are waterproof and weather- 
proof. They are hard to break . . . won't rust, rot 
or corrode. Never need to paint, putty or reglaze. 





Because glass block offer as much insulation as 
an 8-inch brick wall, there is no frosting and con- 
densation in winter. At all hours of the day barn 
is brighter, requires less electricity. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Block are laid by using 
standard tools and mortar. You can do the job 
yourself —it’s that easy. *Formerly known as INSULUX 


——/ 
Free Folder—Ask your 
dealer for a free copy of 
“Glass Block for Barns.” 
If you don’t have a dealer 
near you, write Glass Block 
Division, Owens-Illinois 


Toledo 1, Ohio 


Owens-ILLINoISs 


GENERAL OFFICES+ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK 
AN (1) rropuct 
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Banafly is the powerful Pyrenone con- 


centrate that controls even the vicious, 
hard-to-kill biting and bloodsucking 
flies and mosquitoes 

Banafly is non-toxic, safe to use in 
dairy barn or milk house or to spray 
directly on cattle. And flies don't be- 
come resistant to Banafly! 


Use Banafly in the Automatic Cattle 
Sprayer (above) that “lets cattle spray 
themselves” and saves you time and 
money —costs little more than l¢ per 


head per day 


Use Banafly in an electric sprayer to 
fog dairy barns and for all other space 
spraying. Only 1 oz. of Banafly con- 
centrate, diluted 1 to 9, will effectively 
fog 1,000 cu. ft. with ASL electric 
Super-Fogger (right 

To spray small herds, calves or 
bulls, use Banafly in a hand sprayer 
Banafly kills flies on contact, has a 
lasting effect that protects cattle in 
pasture 








T=! Use BANAFLY 


<i —-—-] For Livestock and Dairy Spray 





Banafly is inexpensive! Makes a 
high-grade spray emulsion costing 
less than $1.80 per gallon when 
diluted 1 to 9 with water. 





Buy BANAFLY Concentrote and ASL MALATHION at your dealer or write 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 








Grind Feed for 1c [ 1001bs. 


Xv WITH THE DECKER 


Grain Master 
HAMMER MILL 


Fully-automatic, y et 
low-priced! Saves time 
and money » grinds 
any size Grind teed 
laily and = get more 
milk more eggs. more 
weight on steers and 
as 





(Front hous ng removed 
Write for Literature, Dealer's Name 


DECKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. . Box 1572 . Rockford, tt 











Finest Milker Inflations 
AND OTHER RUBBER PARTS 
for All Milking Machines 
See Your Red Stor Dealer or Write 


RED STAR DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
SAUK CITY WISCONSIN 

















QUANTITY USERS or carrie tacs 


Save Money—Order Direct From Factory 

Nationa! hos ao complete line of NECK 

Les) CHAIN TAGS, ond EAR TAGS. FREE 

¢ Write for free cataleg and prices. 
Stote quantity and type needed 


WATIOWAL BAND & TAG CO., Dept. 6-780, Newport, Ky. 


identical stamping and ive 
numbering on large quantity orders. 

















YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to choose from. Write 


today 
Fort Atkinson, Wis 


for stationery circular 
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Add Years To The 





| Life of Your Silo with 






se 5 i De Muth Glaze 


yy Silo Refinisher 


aging silo wall to a like- 
new condition with this 
thoroughly proved, plas- 
tic liquid penetrant that 
rehardens the silo wall 
surface. Eliminates wall 
spoilage, is resistant to silage acids, and 
anyone can apply it. You just “soak it” 
into the wall. One treatment lasts four to 
five years, costs only a few dollars per 
year. Endorsed by leading silo makers, 
sold by a company that has served the 
silo industry for over 25 years. Write to- 
day for a free, factual folder and the 
name of the reputable distributor in 
your area. 


DeMuth Steel Products Co. 
20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, lll. 


The Silo Roof People 


CALF SCOURS ke 


Due to dietary origin. Direne 
Dr. Naylors 


a: 















c protec- 
tive coating on irritated 
stomach and intestinal 
to retard fermentation . 














Don't Stop 
Buying U.S. Bonds 








How To Buy 
Nitrogen 


(Continued from page 397) 


This is a rather complicated chem- 
ical process. What are the possi- 
bilities of using urea in a water so- 
lution? Here again because of low 
solubility their best use is near the 
point of production. You could not 
afford to send a lot of water out 
to the farmer. 

There are also a series of am- 
moniating solutions which contain 
urea, ammonium nitrate, ammonia 
and water or urea, ammonia and 
water. These have properties simi- 
lar to the ammoniating solutions 
containing only ammonium nitrate, 
ammonia, and water. As yet none 
of these have been marketed for 
direct farm use. 


Tailor-made for farmers .. . 


Another solution is one contain 
ing only ammonium nitrate, urea 
and water. It contains 32 per cent 
nitrogen, none of it as free am- 
monia. All of the nitrogen is tied 
up in urea and ammonium nitrate. 
This will always have to be a 
higher cost form of nitrogen than 
solutions containing free ammonia. 

It has definite advantages in 
that it is ideal for surface appli- 
cations for wheats, pasture, and 
for plow-under purposes for corn. 
Containing no free ammonia, there 
is no loss from surface application. 
Also, it has no pressure; therefore, 
its storage cost is low. 

It has the same disadvantages as 
many of the other solutions con- 
taining ammonium nitrate. They 
are very corrosive on iron and 
steel tanks. 

Present wholesale price at the 
point of production of this liquid 
is about 10 cents per pound of ni- 
trogen. This solution was tailor- 
made specifically for application by 
farmers and has not been previous- 
ly used in the chemical industry. 

Ammonia solutions from coking 
plants are also being used to a 
limited extent in the Midwest. 
Most of the ammonium sulfate in 
the United States is made from 
the coking plants of the steel com- 
panies. This ammonia is run into 
sulfuric acid resulting in ammonium 
sulfate. 

The question arises, why spend 
money on sulfuric acid to make 
ammonium sulfate if the ammonia 
solution can be used directly? The 
solution has been used directly and 
may contain about 12 to 16 per 
cent nitrogen. They also contain 
varying amounts of sulphides and 
usually have a strong rotten egg 
odor. 

Here again, they are low in ni- 
trogen and their use is limited to 
the area around the point of pro- 
duction. Actual cost of these so- 
lutions at the point of production 
is hard to figure since they are a 
by-product of the coking process. 
Some have been available at a cost 
quite a bit less than anhydrous 
ammonia. 


Wisconsin process ... 


What about new processes for 
nitrogen fixation? During the past 
war the Wisconsin process was an- 
nounced; it is based upon fixing 
nitrogen as the oxides from the at- 
mosphere. This is done by heating 
air to a very high temperature in 
a gas fired furnace. The nitrogen 
oxides are then converted to nitric 
acid. 

The process was claimed to be 
as efficient in small size as in 
large plants. Also, it was an- 
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Different Forms of Nitrogen 








Whole- 
sale 
Price ULbs./ 
ingredients c/kb. Gal. % 
Nitrogen Nitrogen 
Anhydrous 
ammonia 5.2 5.2 82 
Ammonia-water: 5.8 7.5 24 
Ammonium Nitrate— 6.4 9.9 37 
Ammonia-water 


Ammonium Nitrate— 6.4 9.5 41 
Ammonia-water 

Ammonium Nitrate— 10.0 10.8 32 
Urea-water 





Wholesale price at production points and 
properties of the more common nitrogen solu- 
tions. 


nounced as being completely com- 
petitive with the ammonia process. 

If this proves true, in commer- 
cial production, it could have a 
great influence on the nitrogen fer- 
tilizer business. At present, sev- 
eral problems in the process are 
under investigation. 

One thing which can be con- 
cluded from this discussion is that 
each of the various nitrogen solu- 
tions has certain specific advant- 
ages under certain conditions. In 
the long run one can be assured 
that no one form will completely 
dominate the nitrogen market, but 
rather that each of the materials 
will find its rightful place in the 
fertilizer picture. 

What about the solid forms of 
nitrogen in competition with these 
liquids? Without a question the 
solids are here to stay, but also 
they will always be a higher cost 
nitrogen source than the liquid ma- 
terials. Present wholesale prices 
of ammonium sulfate, ammonium 
nitrate, and sodium nitrate are 12 
cents, 10.8 cents, and 15.4 cents 
per pound of nitrogen, respectively. 

Since the liquids are easy to 
handle, easily distributed, can be 
pumped around, and do not have 
to be lifted, they will give the 
solid materials a lot of competition. 


N-P-K in liquid form... 


In addition to the liquid fertilizer 
containing only nitrogen materials, 
there are other liquids which con- 
tain phosphate and potash, also. 
These complete mixed fertilizers 
in the liquid form are coming on 
the market competitive with solid 
materials. Here again, the liquids 
have some real advantages in ease 
of application, transfers, etc. 

Most of these liquids are made 
using phosphoric acid as the source 
of phosphate. As long as this is 
the source’ of phosphate, it is a 
stumbling block to low cost liquid 
complete fertilizer. The phosphate 
in phosphoric acid is costly and, in 
a competitive price squeeze, liquid 
materials manufactured with phos- 
phoric acid probably will not stay 
in the picture. 

They have a certain economic 
advantage in that these mixed 
liquids can be prepared with a 
minimum of capital outlay for 
equipment and labor. The high 
cost of the phosphate will be par- 
tially offset by the decreased cost 
in plant, labor, depreciation, etc. 

The real solution to the liquid 
nitrogen phosphate mixtures would 
be the production of a low cost 
nitric acid. Then a 6-12-0 fertilizer 
could be prepared by treating rock 
phosphate with nitric acid. This 
would eliminate the phosphate cost 
stumbling block. If the nitrogen 
in nitric acid could be produced 
at the cost of nitrogen in am- 
monium, then fertilizers could be 
prepared at unbelievably low prices. 

One thing is sure, the fertilizer 
industry is in a state of change. 
All of these changes will bring 
about more efficient production of 
crops. THE END 
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Prospects Are Not Bright 


As in dairying, poultry production appears to 
be heading higher. More eggs, broilers, chicks, 
and turkeys foretell possible trouble next fall. 


by W. P. 


University 


try generally had a good 

year in 1953. Egg prices 
held up well compared with other 
years, and the egg-feed ratio was 
favorable for flock owners. 

Poultrymen produced about 2 
per cent more eggs during 1953 
than they did the year before. This 
stepped-up output came from a 
high production per hen, not from 
an increased number of layers. 
The number of layers was actually 
about 3 per cent less than the 
number in 1952, and the smallest 
since 1949. 

This shows the increasing effici- 
ency of the poultry industry and 
points out that the flock owner 
with a high-cost producing flock is 
almost sure to find himself in 
trouble. 

If favorable egg prices occur 
during the hatching season, then 
a 5 to 8 per cent increase may be 
expected in the number of pullets 
raised. With that step-up in pro- 
duction of layers, egg supplies may 
become so abundant in the winter 
of 1954-55 that egg prices could 
slip rather sharply. 


Ke producers over the coun- 


Broilers up 2 per cent... 


The country is expected to pro- 
duce a billion broilers this year, 
or 2 per cent more than last year. 
In December 1953 there was a 
disturbing sag in broiler prices and 
the entire 1953 average broiler 
price was about 2 cents per pound 
below the 1952 level. 

With the heavy broiler produc- 
tion expected in 1954, there is 
little basis for believing that prices 
for 1954 will be better than dur- 
ing the year just ended. 

Commercial hatcheries produced 
the largest output of chicks on 
record for the month of January. 
This was 10 per cent larger than 
in January last year and 60 per 
cent above the 1948-52 average. 
The demand for chicks for flock 
replacement is strong, according 
to the February 15 report of the 
U. S. Crop Reporting Board. 

This early demand may be part- 
ly, at least, the result of a tend- 
ency for egg producers to purchase 
chicks earlier than formerly. There 
is considerable evidence that this 
is true in some areas. 


Requests for turkeys high... 


If growers carry out their in- 
tentions, they will produce 6 per 
cent more heavy breed turkeys 
than they did last year. However, 
the number of birds tested for 
pullorum disease from July 1953 
through January 1954 was 4 per 
cent smaller than during the same 
months a year earlier. This may 
mean that there will not be enough 
hatching eggs to supply the re- 
quests of hatcheries. 

The relatively profitable year 


Mortenson 


of Wisconsin 


and the present favorable turkey- 
feed ratio combine to encourage 
an increased production for the 
coming season. However, the tur- 
key-feed ratio is likely to be less 
favorable to turkey growers as the 
season moves on. 

The Turkey Industry Advisory 
Committee has recommended that 
“a material reduction should be 
made in the 1954 crop of heavy 
breed turkeys as now planned by 
growers in their intention reports, 
and that the 1954 crop be, at 
most, no larger than in 1953.” 

Producers of the larger flocks 
may follow the suggestions and 
hold down production. But it is 
significant that some 20 per cent 
of the turkeys are produced in 
flocks of fewer than 800 birds, and 
30 per cent are produced in flocks 
of fewer than 1,600 birds (1950 U. 
S. Census). 

These small producers of side- 
line farm flocks may be tempted 
to increase production because in- 
come from other farm enterprises 
is shrinking. They may, therefore, 
want to step up their farm income 
by increasing turkey numbers. 


Flooding market with poults... 


The U. S. Crop Reporting Board 
reported on February 15 that the 
hatching season for turkey poults 
was off to an early start with the 
number hatched during January 
considerably larger than in Janu- 
ary 1953. 

The number of heavy breed 
poults hatched totaled 1,212,000 
compared with 858,000 in January 
last year, an increase of 41 per 
cent. The number of light breed 
poults hatched totaled 1,838,000 
compared with 968,000 in January 
a year ago, an increase of 90 per 
cent. 


Favorable feed supply ... 


Grains. The carryover of old 
crop feed grains reached 28 million 
tons in 1953. This is a near rec- 
ord carryover amounting to one- 
fourth of a year’s production, and 
is 7.3 million tons more than a 
year earlier. 

Protein Feeds. Supplies of high 
protein feeds will be a little small- 
er than they were last year, with 
most of the reduction in soybean 
meal. 


Putting brakes on expansion... 


Two conditions may tend to hold 
production from getting out of 
bounds during the coming year: 

1. Credit for the purchase of 
feed, chicks (for broilers), and 
poults is going to be less easy to 
obtain than it was during the past 
few years. 

2. Building costs are sufficiently 
high to discourage some new pro- 
ducers: from entering the business. 


and Lifelong Protection in a 


There’s Lasting Beauty 


CONCRETE HOUSE 


Concrete masonry can be laid in a 
variety of attractive patterns to suit 
any taste or to harmonize with any 
style of house. Finished in the color of 
portland cement paint you desire, your 
home will have enduring beauty and 
give you real pride of ownership. 


You get an extra measure of protec- 
tion for yourself, your family and 
prized possessions when you build with 
durable concrete. Concrete offers max- 
imum protection from the four dangers 
shown in the box at the right. 
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Ra, HIGH UPKEEP. Mod- 
==" erate first cost — low 


maintenance expense 





— long service result 





in low annual cost 


STORMS. Durable 
concrete gives great 
es! protection against 
destructive twisters, 


rainstorms and hail. 


FIRE. Concrete can't 
burn! it doesn't pay 
to take unnecessary 
chances! Be sure to 
use flresate concrete 


TERMITES. Buildings 
with sturdy concrete 
floors and founda 
tions ore safe from 


such damaging pests 








FREE BOOKLETS. Mail coupon below for 
booklet on firesafe concrete homes or in- 
formation on any concrete improvement. 


emmmmnm— PASTE COUPON ON BACK OF POSTCARD AND MAIL 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 4d-69, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


only in U. S. and Canada, on (list subject): 
Street or R. No. 


TODAY ae meme 


' A national organization to improve and extend the 
> uses of portiand cement and concrete . 
scientific research and engineering field work 


. through 


State. 
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for MACHINE MILKING 
and PIPELINE MILKING! 


Here's the new milk cooler which filters, cerates, 
shock-cools milk and holds cans in dry-cold storage 
until shipped. Aeroflow cools milk below 40° in- 
stantly — stops bacteria growth in seconds! No 
No lifting. 4 to 12 can capacities, self con- 
tained units, shipped to you from factory, ready to 
Write for folder. 


STAR PUMP & COOLER CORP. 
1220 No. 15th St., ST. LOUIS 6, M 
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water antiseptic. ( 
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thoosing the Right Colors 


for Your Home 


It’s simple to use the color wheel and 


with a little practice, you can 
become color-wise without 


a decorator’s advice. 


by Lois J. Hurley 


LMOST all of us enjoy changing the 
A decorating scheme of our homes; plan- 
ning such changes is fun. But some- 
times the fun is spoiled by the uncertainty 
we feel in choosing the proper fabrics, de- 
signs, and especially, colors. Buying new 
rugs, curtains, upholstery materials or dra- 
peries runs into real money and we don’t want 
to make any costly mistakes. How, then, can 
we know if we are right in what we select 
and buy, color-wise? 

The answer is simple. 
how to use, a color wheel. 

There are only three primary colors .. . 
red, yellow, and blue. From these three core 
the hundreds of intensities and tints which 
we find in the paint and decorators’ shops. 
From the three primaries, too, come 12 colors 
known as pure hues, and if you will study 
the color wheel we have had drawn for you, 
you will read their names. You will not find 
black and white on the wheel, as they fit 
into any color combination. 

Warm colors lie on the left of the wheel, 
between yellow and purple; cool colors are 
on the right. Thus, you will see that the 
warm colors grow from the reds, yellows, and 
oranges. The cool colors lie within the blue 
and green range. Warm colors brighten, 
stimulate, and intensify; cool colors sooth 
and create restful atmospheres. 


You don’t need special decorators’ sense 
to tell you where to use these colors, do you? 
Obviously, the use to which the room is put 
in the family scheme of living will determine 
this point. Bedrooms will be done in quiet, 
restful colors; a kitchen will not be too 
stimulating, though you may want to include 
some strong accents. Intense touches may 
be used in the living room, but sparingly. 

In a box accompanying this article, you 
will note that we have defined the six out- 


Learn about, and 


standing color schemes that most decorators 
use, though some give them different desig- 
nations. Now let us elaborate on them a bit. 

First is the COMPLEMENTARY. Lay a 
pencil straight across the center of the color 
wheel and you will find that it points out 
red and green, yellow and purple, orange and 
blue, ete. These colors complement each 
other and may be used together but because 
they are strong colors, it is best to use them 
sparingly in pure form, or as accents. 

Next is the SPLIT COMPLEMENTARY. 
Lay your pencil straight across the center of 
the wheel, pointing, let us say, to yellow and 
purple. Now take the colors on each side of 
one or the other of the complementary colors. 
Thus, with yellow, you could correctly use 
red-purple or blue-purple. Or, choosing pur- 
ple for your base color, you could choose 
yellow-orange or yellow-green. 

DOUBLE SPLIT COMPLEMENTARY is 
another scheme. In this, you choose colors 
on both sides of both opposites. Lay your 
pencil across to red and green. On either side 
of red, you have red-orange and red-purple. 
Flanking green are yellow-green and blue- 
green. Any combination of these hues is 
pleasing, if well-balanced and carefully chosen. 


A TRIAD color scheme allows you to 
choose any three colors equally distant from 
each other in the color wheel. Count off 
each four colors to find your triad colors. For 
instance, start at yellow and including it, 
count down four to blue-green. Now, on to 
red-purple, then to yellow-orange. Working 
with a triad choice takes a delicate touch 
and a nicely-balanced sense of color, as it is 
apt to introduce all three of the primaries. 

Different hues or values of the same com- 
mon color is called an ANALOGOUS color 
scheme. These may be found in the three or 
four colors side by side on the color wheel... 








There are SIX Basic Color Schemes: 


1. COMPLEMENTARY — Two directly op- 
posite hues on color wheel. 

2. SPLIT COMPLEMENTARY — Any color 
in wheel with either of the two colors on 
each side of its opposite. 

8. DOUBLE SPLIT COMPLEMENTARY — 
Colors on both sides of both opposites in 
wheel. 

4. TRIAD — Any three colors of equal dis- 
tance from each other in wheel. 

5. ANALOGOUS — Colors side by side in 
wheel. 

6. MONOCHROMATIC — One single color 
in varying shades, tints, and intensities. 











for instance, yellow-green, green, blue-green, 
and blue. Here, again deft handling is called 
for. 

A selection and use of various tints, shades, 
and intensities of a single color form a 
MONOCHROMATIC color scheme. This is a 
good scheme to follow in a smaller room, 
where definite color breaks and contrasts 
are not desirable. However, care must be 
taken against dullness; fabric and texture 
contrasts are important, in a single color 
scheme. A few complementing accents are 
musts. 

Designs change constantly and test tubes 
continually pour out new miracle fabrics to 
make our home furnishings, rugs, and dra- 
peries more beautiful, longer-lasting, easier to 
live with and take care of. Color hues grow 
more luscious and entrancing from year to 
year but the basic rules for matching and/or 
contrasting them continue to lie within the 
framework of the simple formulas we've de- 
scribed here to help guide you choose the 
right colors for your home. THE END 
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ies! 


They taste good. 
They look good. 
They are good. 
Get organized on your pie 
baking. It’s a busy time for 
you and for your men folk 
who now need extra energy. 


by Marian Pike 


IE is as American as_ the 
P Fourth of July. But those of 

us who bake pies in quantity 
for hungry men know they can be 
a lot of work, too. We soon learn 
to make them as efficiently as we 
can, and we vary therm according to 
what is in season. 

Some of us rely on mixes, com- 
mercial or our own, to speed up 
the pie-making process. Many of us 
freeze pies at times when we are 
not too busy, to be used later when 
things pile up on us. 

To help you out, here is a good 
pie crust mix. 


Pie Crust Mix 

9 cups sifted all-purpose flour 

4 teaspoons salt 

3 cups shortening 

Sift flour once, measure, and add 

salt. Cut in about % of the short- 
ening very thoroughly. Add remain- 
ing shortening in several pieces. 
Chop in lightly just until divided 


into pieces the size of large peas. 
Place in covered container and store 
at room temperature. Makes about 
13 cups pastry mix, about enough 
for four two-crust pies or eight pie 
shells. 

For two-crust pies, measure 3 
cups mix into a bowl. (I use as lit- 
tle as 2% cups because we like our 
crust rolled extra thin.) Sprinkle in 
5 tablespoons cold water, a small 
amount at a time. Mix lightly with 
pastry blender. When all particles 
are moistened, press pastry into a 
ball; cover with a damp cloth and 
let stand a few minutes. (It’s the 
same principle as dampening your 
ironing and letting it stand for a 
while before you roll the wrinkles 
out of the tablecloths.} 

Roll half the pastry; line an 8- or 
9-inch pie pan and trim pastry at 
edge of rim. Roll remaining pastry 
and cut several slits near center. 
Fill pie shell. Moisten edge of bot- 
tom crust. (This makes bottom 


crust stick to top crust, preventing 
bubbling out of juices which you 
wish to keep in pie and not on the 
floor of the oven.) 

To adjust top crust, fold pastry 
in half and center on filling. Open 
slits with a knife. (Well-opened 
slits are important to permit escape 
of steam during baking.) 

Trim top crust and seal. Bake in 
hot oven (425 degrees F.) 50 to 60 
minutes, or until syrup boils with 
heavy bubbles that do not burst. 
(Some start pies at 450 degrees F. 
and reduce heat after about 15 min- 
utes to 400 degrees F. or even 375 
degrees F. Bake pies fast, without 
burning, and bake them thoroughly; 
nothing is so sad as an underdone 
pie.) 

For pie shell, measure 1, cups 
mix into a bowl. Sprinkle in 244 
tablespoons cold water. Mix as di- 
rected for two-crust pie. Roll and 
fit into 8- or 9-inch pie pan. Prick 
pastry with fork, pricking all over 
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and very thoroughly around the bot- 
tom curve of pan. Bake in hot oven 
(450 degrees F.) 10 to 12 minutes, 
or until lightly browned. Cool be- 
fore filling. 

This pastry mix keeps well for 
several months at room tempera- 
tures. If stored in a cool, dry place 
it keeps indefinitely. 


Home freezing of fruit pies .. . 

Fruit and berry pies generally 
should be frozen before baking be- 
cause pies frozen unbaked have 
flakier, more tender crusts and 
fresher flavor than those baked be- 
fore freezing. 

Fresh fruit is prepared as usual 
and placed directly in the unbaked 
pie crust, but slits should not be 
made in the top crust before freez- 
ing. Pies should be wrapped in 
moisture-vapor-proof material. Gen- 
erous slits should be cut in the top 
crust before baking so the thawed 

(Turn to page 425) 








No. 2712. 











No. 2898. Whether you prefer te 


weor this tailored sun dress with or 
without its butten-on cape, you'll find 
it @ fashion favorite in lorger sizes: 
12 to 46. Size 18: 3% yeords of 39- 
inch. 


No. 2454. “‘Jiffy’’ hat has open 
or closed crown ond includes scarf. 
One adjustable size. Closed crown 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


GOD’S GIFTS 
Though I am only a little | 
With a sunny smi a nm curl, 


skies. 
The first shows the wonders of earth 


air, 
The rainbow, sun, and all thi fair; 
The beautiful obj of f size - 
All this I see with my two bright eyes. 
The second is -_ a pink-tipped shell, 
That tells me when everything is well; 
The pleasant sounds, the om ay that 


cheer - 
I hear them all with my little ear. 
The third is always ahead of me, 


to the hurts and upsets of their 
children. A hand to guide us is 
welcome at such times and there 
are fine books available to inter- 
pret our children to us and sug- 
gest the way to react to them at 
their various ages. Many mothers 
I have known depend on these 
books, most popular among my 
friends being those by Dr. Spock 
and by Dr. Arnold Gesell, noted 
child scientist. His volumes “The 
First Five Years” and “The Child 
from Five to Ten” have long been 
the bibles of child rearing. Now 


the sun dress, shorter Spencer hot takes ¥% yard of 35 or 39- 


cut to the collared bolero in- inch. Open crown takes % yard. Telling me what to hear and see; he has compiled another called 







sure this ensemble of sure- Scart is 1% yards 39-inch. It helps me find the sweetest rose - “How to Understand a Teen ax 
ire compliments. -ager’, 
\ To te 40, Sine 48: yt You've guessed it! It’s my little nose. covering the years from 10 to 16, 







The fourth gift helps me every day, 
At home, at school, at work, at play; 
a a oe on 
That’s right, too! ingers, ten. 
The fifth gift ea gives me joy, 
More than any pretty toy; 

When wondrous praise to God is sung, 
You see, I use my little tongue. 


of 35-inch. 







the really difficult years. 
According to a review of the 
book, Dr. Gesell calls 10 a pleasant 
age but the last age at which the 
youngster accepts his _ parents’ 
views. At 11, the child becomes 






i] No. 2092. Collered or col- 
larless V-neck jocket and 

—- smooth gored skirt to tell you 

y = warmer weother is here 
Squore patch pockets and 

A peplum effect are slim-mak- 
ing. Sizes 12 to 44. Size 18: 
4% yords 35-inch of 3% 




















Ne. 536. Summer plece mot 
sets with big bold designs to be 
embroidered by mochine or hand. 
Instructions and transfer for four 
distinct designs are included along 
with directions for metallic thread 
work 


yords of 39-inch. 























No. 2933. Easy cosval roy 
with applied yoke front 
hes bold rickrack trim and os oo cor- 
ry-all pocket. Sizes ore 12 to 48. 
Size 18: 4 yords of 35-inch material. 


No. 2099. Wonderful coverall 
apron comes in one size and takes 
only one yord of 35-inch febric to 
moke! Note pouch pockets and 
shoulders-that-stay-on styling! 


Ne. 2593. Weoist whittling, deep- 
throcted dress has free-moving skirt. 
Sew in shantung, cottons in plaid, 
plain or stripes. Smort accent is 
soddie-stitching. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 
16: 3% yords of 39-inch. 
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Mrs. L. Aaseth, a Wisconsin 
reader who has known Kathy 
through print ever since she was 
born, wrote and dedicated that 
nice poem to her. We think it’s 
good enough to pass along to you 
and your little girls who may want 
to memorize it for their last-day- 
of-school or Children’s Day pro- 
grams. 

My 17-year-old just got her first 
real hurt and it made me realize 
how helpless we are to shield our 
children from the inevitable griefs 
that life will hand them. 

A Brownie Scout now, Kathy 
failed to win a place on the slate 
of officers: she had set her heart 
on being secretary and talked about 
the coming election for days. 

I had warned her every day that 
she might not get the job, but she 
was sure that she would. It took 
only one look at her face when I 
picked her up to see that she 
hadn't. 

“Oh-h-h-h, Mommy, I did so 
want to be somebody,” she sobbed, 
“but I'm just nobody. And I won't 
be anybody the whole rest of the 
year. I won't ever have another 
chance to be secreta-a-a-ry!” 

What could I do? What could I 
say? As any among you who are 
mothers know, what I wanted to 
do was to bless out those other 
little Brownies who failed to elect 
my wonderful, talented child as 
their secretary! But such action 
would be fatal, so I must stifle 
my maternal instincts and try to 
bring some ease to this wounded 
little heart by more adroit 
methods. 

And there wasn’t much I could 
say, actually. In the first place, I 
wanted to cry, too, to see her so 
hurt and I shrank from letting her 
know that life held many more 
such moments. But I did my fal- 
tering best and told her that I 
knew just how she felt for the 
same thing had happened to me, 
over and over. The best thing to 
do was just forget it and do the 
very best job she could do as a 
troop member and be loyal to the 
girls who did get elected and 
above all, to never, never let on 
how much she wanted to get elect- 
ed and how disappointed she was 
not to make it. 

Doing the right thing at times 
of emotional stress is hard be- 
cause mothers are so vulnerable 


argumentative, unreasonable, and 
girls especially difficult with their 
mothers. Actually, Dr. Gesell says, 
at 11 the girl is beginning to “free 
herself” from her mother and the 
process is hard on both. 


At 12, there is a leveling-off pe- 
riod of a year when the child 
makes a gesture toward turning 
back toward parental approval— 
grown up one minute, babyish the 
next. Enthusiasms for everything 
bubble over in a 12-year-old. 

At 13, children are “smoulder- 
ing”. They are subject to moods; 
they go into silences; they drift 
away from parents. Don’t try to 
get on intimate terms with your 
child at 13, Dr. Gesell advises, or 
he may build up a serious resent- 
ment against you. 

Fourteen brings another smooth- 
ing out level, in that the child 
abandons his withdrawn attitude 
and “lives it up” 24 hours a day. He 
wants experiences and more experi- 
ences. Actually, he’s adjusting to 
our culture without exactly un- 
derstanding it, himself, or his par- 
ents, who are old-fashioned, won't 
let a fellow have any fun; and 
maybe what they think is right 
and maybe it is wrong! And may- 
be they’re right, Dr. Gesell sug- 
gests. Maybe parents should take 
good stock of themselves at this 
point. 

Fifteen is the argumentative age 
but hold on, Dr. Gesell says. A 
year will make a lot of difference 
and things run more smoothly at 
16. Some of the disturbing prob- 
lems are solved by then and the 
child returns to the family circle 
and starts toward adulthood. But 
he is still immature in judgment 
and can’t handle too much re- 
sponsibility. 

In summing up the scientifie 
findings that helped him and his 
co-workers chart this course for 
the teen years, Dr. Gesell says 
that one of the most common mis- 
takes parents make is in expecting 
too much. And he gives this com- 
forting word: If goodwill and 
courtesy have prevailed in the 
homes from the pre-school years 
on, children are likely to become 
reasonable adults. If their self- 
respect is held in regard and en- 
couraged during the teen-age years, 
chances are they will become good 
citizens, which is the most we can 
hope for, isn’t it? 
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Pies! Pies! Pies! 


(Continued from page 423) 


fruit as it expands has plenty of 
Steam vents to prevent bubbling 
juice from breaking the top crust. 

Baking time of a pie that has 
been frozen must be increased as 
much as 15 minutes. 

Tapioca, cornstarch, or flour may 
be used as the thickening for pies 
to be frozen. Quick-cooking tapioca 
and cornstarch thicken more than 
flour does. A recipe which calls for 
4 tablespoons of flour would need 
only 3 tablespoons of tapioca or 
cornstarch, 


Preventing a soggy undercrust... 


If you have been getting a soggy 
undercrust lately, try following reci- 
pes exactly for a while. Experi- 
enced cooks sometimes fall into bad 
habits of too much guesswork. 

Try sifting a thin film of flour 
on the under shell before adding the 
filling. 

Or chill the shell before putting 
in the filling; then coat it with 
slightly beaten egg white. 

Be quick! The sooner you bake 
or freeze the pie after filling the 
less chance of soaking up the under 
crust. 

Pre-heat that oven! A pie must 
go into a hot oven so that it begins 
to steam at once. 

Check your oven. Maybe the heat 
indicator is on the blink. If it can’t 
be fixed, invest in an oven ther- 
mometer. Possibly you aren't baking 
your pies at the proper level in your 
oven. You can adjust the grids so 
the lower part of the pie forms 
steam before heat seals over the 
top crust. 

Most families won't need this ad- 
vice. But eat the pie quickly. It 
tastes better if not more than three 
or four hours old. 





BANANA NUT ICE CREAM PIE. This melt-in-your-mouth wonder 


FROZEN BANANA NUT PIE 


, 
Here are some proportions for fruit 
pies which may be helpful to you: 
Apple 

5 cups sliced tart apples 

3%, to 1 cup sugar 

2 tablespoons enriched flour 

Salt and spices 

. Peach 

4 cups sliced fresh peaches 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 
% to 1 cup sugar 

8 tablespoons quick-cooking 

tapioca 
Salt 
Rhubarb 

4 cups finely cut rhubarb 
1% to 1'4 cups sugar 

4 tablespoons flour 

Grated orange rind 

Salt 


Mulberry 


2 cups mulberries 

1 cup finely cut rhubarb 
14 cups sugar 

4 tablespoons flour 

Grated lemon rind 

Salt 


Fresh Cherry or Berry 
4 cups prepared fruit 
1 cup sugar 
2 tablespoons tapioca or corn- 
starch 
1 to 2 teaspoons lemon juice 
Salt and spices 


Canned Cherry or Berry 
3 cups drained canned fruit 
¥, to % cup sugar 
4, cup drained fruit juice 
3 tablespoons flour or 2 
tablespoons tapioca 
Salt and spices 
Every fruit pie is improved by a 
tablespoon or two of butter dotted 
over the filling before the top crust 
is put in place. 








is frozen immediately after it is made, omitting the use of the oven. 


1'4 cups fine crushed chocolate 
wafer cookies (about 15) 
2 tablespoons sugar 
¥; cup melted butter 
2 ripe medium bananas 
1% pints vanilla ice cream 
4 cup coarsely chopped nuts 
Mix cookie crumbs and sugaf; add 
butter and blend thoroughly. 
Press this mixture evenly and 
firmly on bottom and sides of 9- 


inch pie plate. Chill in freezer while 
preparing filling. 

Cut bananas into pieces and place 
in large mixer bowl. Beat until 
mashed; then add ice cream and 
nuts. Mixture should not be melted 
but should hold its shape as you 
spoon into chilled chocolate crust. 

Freeze pie until firm. When ready 
to serve, allow pie to stand at room 
temperature for 15°to’ 20 minutes 
before cutting. 
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Make the Most of Your 


Vacuum Cleaner 


by Virginia Blodgett 


VACUUM DUSTING BRUSH 
keeps lampshades lighter, brighter. 


be 7 OU may have a part time 

maid and not know it. You 

do if your vacuum cleaner 
attachments are stored away and 
forgotten in the dark recesses of 
a closet. It may have always 
seemed simpler to just not bother 
with them. But once you realize 
that each tool is designed with the 
prime purpose of making your 
housework load lighter, you'll find 
you can't clean without them. 
There’s an attachment for almost 
every cleaning job from floor to 
ceiling for every room in _ the 


house. So put your attachments 
to ‘work and let them loaf no 
longer. 


Floor Brush. You naturally 
think of floors first in relation to 
a vacuum cleaner (usually for rugs 
and carpeting). However, most 
vacuum cleaners have a brush at- 
tachment for bare floors. When 
you clean wooden floors, especially 
under beds, with a floor mop, 
you're really just rearranging the 
dust and lint. To make the job 
at all thorough involves running 
back and forth to door or a win- 
dow to shake out the mop. But 
with a vacuum brush it’s all in- 
haled into the cleaner and there 
are no gritty dust particles left to 
imbed themselves in the floor 
cracks. 

A floor brush does a quick and 
thorough clean-up on kitchen or 
bathroom linoleum, too. 

Furniture Brush. You can keep 
slipcovers and upholstery almost 
like new if you give them a once 
a week “brushing” with a furniture 
brush attachment. (A whisk broom 
works, too, but the dust you're 
brushing off will just fall on the 
rug or settle back in its original 
place.) 

Use the same attachment to 
spruce up your draperies; it does 
a good job lifting dust from the 
folds. If a mattress needs clean- 
ing, give it a going over with the 
upholstery brush. You can use it 
on your stove vent, ventilating 
fans, and over registers to remove 
soot and dust. . 

DUSTING BRUSH. Vases, fig- 
urines, pictures, and all such ac- 


cessories contribute to the beauty 
of a home. But they may be a 
headache when it comes to keeping 
them clean. The dusting brush in 
your vacuum cleaner attachments 
solves that problem. Its bristles 
are long and soft for safely dust- 
ing fragile objects. It makes pic- 
ture frames and other high ob- 
jects within easy reach. Use it for 
dusting books without removing 
each one from its shelf. 

It’s a slick and quick way to 
dust furniture, too, especially if 
you go in for the ornate and an- 
tique. And, it’s the ideal way to 
clean the inside parts of a piano 
that you can’t reach by hand. 

A dusting brush “snuffs” up the 
contents of ashtrays, too, but be 
sure there are no _ smouldering 
ashes. 

If you have a brick fireplace, 
give it an occasional once-over 
lightly with your dusting brush to 
loosen soot or dust that may have 
settled between the bricks. 

Crevice Tool. A crevice tool is 
a long and slender attachment 
with a narrow nozzle (about one- 
half inch) and no brush. It pro- 
vides a quick way to clean hard- 
to-get at dust around baseboards, 
cobwebs that accumulate along 
ceiling moldings, crevices in over- 
stuffed furniture, corners in draw- 
ers, and a host of other hard-to- 
reach spots. 

Using a crevice tool will help 
eliminate moving heavy furniture 
every time you clean. Because it’s 
so narrow, it will clean right up 
next to furniture legs and reach 
as far underneath the piece as 
needed. 

Just before you scrub your kitch- 
en or bathroom floor and after 
you've gone over it with a floor 
brush, use the crevice tool along 
baseboards and the bottom edge of 
stove and refrigerator. 

If you have an automatic clothes 
dryer, remove lint from the bot- 
tom with your crevice tool. 

Paint Sprayer. Many vacuum 
cleaners have an attachment for 
spraying paint. It usually consists 
of a glass jar with a screw top 
lid that holds the spray mecha- 
nism. You use it by placing the 
hose at the exhaust end of the 
cleaner, so the air blows outward 
rather than sucking inward. 

This same attachment may be 
used to demoth a closet. Simply 
pour the moth killer in the jar 
and aim the nozzle into the closet. 





What about Fruit Stains? 


If there’s a fruit stain on your 
best tablecloth, treat the stain be- 
fore you wash the cloth, advises 
the G. E. Institute. Pour boiling 
water through the stain from a 
height of three or four feet; do not 
use soap. For old stains, rub well 
with glycerine or a soapless sham- 
poo; let stand for several hours, 
then treat with boiling water. 


Today the length of your life is 
not determined by the sign of the 
moon but by the color of the light 
when you cross the street. 
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The Great Decision 


“Shall we or shall we not stay on the farm” is the . 
question going through nearly every farm boy’s mind. 
This. article will help you to come to a decision. 





by Howard Hatcher 


HEN John Howard Paine wrote his 
famous words of “Home Sweet Home” 


on a foreign shore, I feel sure that 


he was thinking of a cozy home nestled 
among the hills of an average American 
farm. 

In June, thousands of 17-year-olds_ will 


reach for their diplomas and say goodbye to 
high school days. For many, that diploma 
will mean the end of formal education; oth- 
ers will go on to college. All will have 
reached the point in their life when they 
must stand on their own feet and make their 
own decisions. 

Young people have always faced problems 
in bridging the wide gap between carefree 
school days and the reality of adult lives. 
Two world wars and the threat of a third 
have now made the adjustment even harder. 
We are stepping into a world filled with 
some of the most baffling problems ever to 
confront a new generation. 

For the boys who want to farm, the situa- 
tion is even worse, for today jobs in the city 
are easy to find, and the steady income and 
good wages are a big temptation. Due to 
this fact, it appears to some farm boys that 
the grass is greener across the fence, but 


let's look at both sides fairly before we 
leave. 

First of all, let’s compare the city man’s 
income with that of the farmers. It is true 

The author of this article, an FFA member in Frank- 
lin, Tennessee, was given permission to use two articles 
that were published on the Young Dairymen page, 
August 10 and August 2%. 1952. The two articles were, 


“Why Boys Leave the Farm" and “Why Boys Stay on 
the Farm Howard used this material for the back- 
ground of The Great Decision’’ which he gave as his 
FFA speech He won the local chapter contest. the sub- 
district contest, and placed third in the mid-state contest. 

Howard won an agricultural scholarship to Middle 
Tennessee State College in the fall of 1953 and Is still 
in mtendance there, 


that the actual amount of the non-farmer’s 
income is a few cents higher per hour than 
that of the farmers’, but on the other hand, 
a dollar will go much further in the country 
than it will in the city. In the country you 
can produce your own food, wear plainer 
clothes, and spend much less on house rent. 
Then, too, I don’t think we should forget the 
fact that only 17 per cent of the nation’s 
population till the soil, but one-third of the 
nation’s wealth is found on the farm. 

When a farm boy goes to the city seeking 
his fortune it is usually because he has heard 
so much about the exceptional $10,000 job. 
But we forget that this man has had 10 
years of experience plus a college education. 
Farm youths have usually never had any ex- 
perience other than farming. This means 
that you take the low job which pays low 
wages. Back on the farm we have had 18 
years of experience topped off with four 
years of perfected farming instructions given 
in high school by the vocational agriculture 
departments. 

Another big attraction to city life is con- 
venience. But today most city conveniences 
can now be had on the farm plus all the 
advantages that the country has to offer. 
In 1904, only one out of each 14,000 miles 
of road in the country was paved. In 1940, 
one of every 24 miles, or 125,000 miles in all 
were hardsurfaced and thousands of miles 
more are to be added during this post war 
period. In reality the automobile and hard- 
surfaced roads have brought the urban cen- 
ters themselves into the associative life of 
practically all rural areas. No longer does 
the farmer say to his wife after returning 
from a few miles travel, that if the world is 
as big toward the east as it is to the west, 
it's an awfully big world. Today he travels 
in his automobile or truck in an hour, farther 
than he did in 1900 in a whole day. 

The second factor of convenience is the 
change in communication. The rural free deliv- 
ery, established in 1896, began this altera- 
tion. Only 50 years ago most rural families 
were isolated as far as rapid communication 
was concerned. Today practically all farm 
families have daily mail delivery. Then came 
the telephone and today 1,500,000 farm fam- 
ilies are in immediate speaking distance of 
the over 20 million telephone subscribers in 
the nation. Then came the most outstanding 
addition of all, radio and television. In 1925 
only one in each 25 farm families had a 
radio. Today 10 times that many families 
have one or more sets. As a consequence, 
families may now reside any place in the 
open country and be almost instantaneously 
in touch with the outside world. Likewise, 
they can just as effectively shut it out, and 
often this is an important value in rural 
living. 

Probably the third attraction te city life 
is the short working hours. But considering 
the number of hours the farmer works in a 
12-month year there is very little ‘difference 
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in the number of working hours of the farm- 
er and non-farmer. 

Now that we have seen there are no real 
advantages to city life, let us consider some 
of the problems facing a young farmer. Most 
likely, the biggest problem is the high cost 
of getting started. Many farm boys, after 
an apprenticeship at home and with family 
support, are able to secure and operate their 
own farms. 

Sons of land owners often inherit farms or 
parts of farms. This may not be true for 
sons of tenant farmers. The so-called ladder 
of hired hand-to-tenant-to-owner was a com- 
mon way of coming into farming in the past. 
The step to owner-operator now requires more 
capital than formerly and is increasingly hard 
to attain. However, at present the individual 
with farm operating capital, plus enough 
monéy for a down payment of one-fourth to 
one-third, of the farm cost can usually bor- 
row the remainder without difficulty. Fed- 
eral Land Banks, life insurance companies, 
savings banks, and individuals are main 
sources of farm real estate loan funds. 

Then too, some boys are tempted to move 
to town because of the uncertainty of farm- 
ing. The farmer never knows when there 
will be a depression, low prices, or over-pro- 
duction. In regard to this situation I would 
like to pass on to you a statement that ap- 
peared recently in the Nation’s Capital col- 
umn in the Southern Farm and Ranch and I 
quote: “Growing population, fewer farmers, 
and no more land are big factors in the farm 
outlook. This adds up to the fact that there 
will be high farm income barring depressions.” 

Farming has always been a way of life as 
well as a way to make money. It offers many 
satisfactions. First of all, the farmer knows 
that he is actually the man upon whom all 
the rest of the world depends for food and 
clothing. Secondly, the farmer, even the 
tenant farmer, is his own employer. He sets 
his working hours, usually decides what 
needs to be done, and does not work under 
the constant supervision of an employer. 

Once a farmer was isolated on his farm. 
He was able to get only a little education, 
and his only recreation was found in a long 
and difficult trip to town. The farmer’s life 
was solitary. Now his social life is much like 
that of the city dweller. His automobile can 
take him anywhere. His opportunities for 
recreation are usually greater than those of 
the city dwellers. He is closer to the fields 
and streams of the countryside, where he 
can live in the open air close to nature. 

As Lowell said in “His Vision of Sir Laun- 
faul,” “We sit in the warm shade and feel 
right well, How the sap creeps up and the 
blossoms swell; We may shut our eyes, but 
we cannot help knowing that skies are clear 
and grass is growing.” 

And when the score of all advantages and 
disadvantages has been added, we find there 
is indeed “No place like the home farm.” 

THE END 
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TAKE THE FORKING 
OUT OF FEEDING. 


PRICE YOU 
CAN AFFORD 


Feed silage the easy way with the 
McLean Silo Unloader. Delivers up to 
6 tons of silage per hour. Has au- 
tomatic de-icer. Fits any tower silo... 
no suspension...adaptable to all sizes. 
Fully field tested... hundreds in use. 
Unconditionally guaranteed. Write... 


INC 
KANSAS 


SILAGE EQUIPMENT 


701-4 £E. MURDOCK * WICHITA 





AVOID LOSSES FROM 
OVERFEEDING OR UNDERFEEDING 
Accurate weight of feed-ration at a glance. 
Weighs up to 5 pounds of feed. Clog proof—Auto- 
matic— Precision made. scoop of airplane 
aluminum. Pays for itself in first month or money 
back. Postpaid if cash with order $895 each. 


THE ROBSON CORP., FRED F. FRENCH BLDG., NW. Y. 17—DEPT. 2-3 








REGISTERED BORDER COLLIES 


Bloodlines sired by In- 
ternational and Import- 
ed Champions. 


L. B. TOPLIFF 
RFD +1, BOX +224 
Libertyville, tt. 
Route 263 











Buy from HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
advertisers . . . They are reliable. 


Stop -kick 


‘takes the cow-kick 





out of milking! 





it's simple. It’s practical. It’s proven 
effective. You can strap STOP-KICK 
on any cow in less than ten sec- 


onds. End kicking dangers, end 
milk spilling from now on. Send in 
the coupon now! You'll get your 
STOP-KICK by return mail with post- 
age all paid. 


i 
MINNESOTA CREAMERY CO. i 
2215 Kennedy Street N.E. | 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota ; 
ce ES SR ee ee a PTE : 
i 
BOX NUMBER ................ . RFD 1 
i 
I a i Locale : 
! 


Make checks payable to Minnesota Creamery Co. 4 
1 
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FRESH COLD MILK sold over this counter by FFA boys at one 


football game totaled 500 half-pints before their supply ran out. 


FFA Boys 


EOPLE numbering 500 out of 

an attendance of 900 at the 
opening 1953 football game of 
Brattleboro, Vermont, high school 
bought out all the milk at the 
Brattleboro Chapter, Future Farm- 
ers of America refreshment stand. 
At a similar game a year before 
about 400 bottles of cold drinks 
were sold. 

The Brattleboro FFA chapter is 
taking direct action to help pro- 
mote the sale of milk. The first 
activity is to sell milk and only 
milk at all football and basketball 
games this coming school year. 
Like their milk producing parents, 
they have come to the realization 
that the farmer himself must ad- 
vertise his own product. 

In the past, they have earned mon- 
ey at the refreshment stand to car- 
ry out their activities and help 
build up farming programs by sell- 
ing cold pop. 


Sell Milk 


Emery 


They decided that this was the 
wrong method for 
ers” to raise money. Members in 
charge of the activity contacted 
the local milk dealers and plans 
are being made to sell milk from 
each of the four local dealers at all 
games this year. 

“Milk For Health” signs on ev- 
ery car and truck on every mem- 
ber’s farm is the goal of the chap- 
ter for its other activity to help 
promote milk consumption. There 
are 40 boys in the local chapter, 
living in a 10-to 15-mile area 
around Brattleboro, and each and 
every member is trying to do his 
part to promote the sale of milk. 

They recommend that other FFA 
chapters throughout the United 
States promote and sell milk in 
their chapter. You can make mon- 
ey for your chapter and at the 
same time promote the product 
being produced on your farm, 





What a 4-H Dairy Calf Club 


Means 


to Me 


by Gene Winchester 


UR dairy calf club has given us 

a knowledge of what benefits 
purebred cattle offer, such as in- 
creased profits from cattle that 
are sold for reproduction and pro- 
duction purposes. I have learned 
that quality pays. 

In my opinion, a 4-H dairy calf 
club means more to me than it does 
to a great number of 4-H members, 
for I was raised on a farm with 
grade stock. My father had no de- 
sire to have purebred stock at first, 
but with the generous help of our 
county agents, 4-H club leaders, 
and vocational agriculture instruc- 
tor, we now use registered, top 
quality herd sires on our commer- 
cial herd and registered rams on 
our small flock of sheep. It reflects 
a personal pride on every member 
of our farm family to see good 


livestock and good livestock man- 
agement replace those that are 
inferior. 


A 4-H dairy calf club constantly 
reminds me that we live in a free 
country and that we are not forced 





to join any organization unless we 
desire to do so. 

A 4-H dairy calf club produces 
good, clean youth with an under- 
standing of each other and a will- 
ingness to work and cooperate with 
our leaders and club members. A 
4-H dairy calf club thrives upon 
competition, a basic idea in a free 
world and a true American ideal. 

A 4-H dairy calf club is a foun- 
dation to my future. If everything 
goes as I have planned it, I will at- 
tend Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege and go into a branch of the 
armed forces. When I return from 
serving my country I wish to have 
a registered Jersey herd construct- 
ed and to buy a share in my fa- 
ther’s farm. 

A 4-H dairy calf club does not 
mean to me a chance to win a blue 
ribbon, for I believe one of the 
worst things a 4-H boy or girl can 
do is to buy a heifer because of her 
chance to be a ribbon winner in- 
stead of selecting her for a foun- 
dation cow. THE END 
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Modernize Your living with 
“AUTOMATIC WATER® 








SELF-PRIMING 


“JET WATER 
SYSTEMS 











JACUZZI DEEPRIME JET 
—World’s only self-priming jet 
water system for deep wells— 
even to 300 feet. No moving 
parts below ground. No con- 
trol valve, frost-proofing or 
_# lubrication needed, = 


JACUZZI MULTI-PRIME 
—for shallow wells. Delivers “ 
up to 35% more pressure 

and 20% more water than 

all similarly rated pumps. 

Completely self-priming. 

JACUZZI AQUAMAT 
—low cost automatic jet 
water system for either 
shallow or deep wells, De- 
livers up to 500 gals. per 
hour. Self-priming. Re- 
quires no control valve. 













































buy any new pump, read these fact- 
filled bulletins. 


JACUZZI Bros. Inc. 


Originator and World Leader in Jet Pumps 
4100 Bayless Ave. * St. Lovis 23, Mo. 


4 Get the facts! Before you 


Please send bulletins and name of nearest 
dealer. Depth to water level at my place 


ea 


Name 





Address 
BE CHOOSEY ... BUY JACUZZI 








Now's The Time — 
A Vest Pocket 


HERD BOOK 


is worth money to you. Have 
the story of your herd with you 
at sales and meetings. Price $3.00. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson Wieconsin 














> CONDITION 
without 
UEEZING 


ene 4 





Cure Your Hay the 
CUNNINGHAM Way... 


Put up your hay in the shortest possible 
time and have the best hay ever. It’s 
possible with the Cunningham Hay Condi- 
tioner. Stocks and stems cure as fast as 
the leaves. Reduce weather gamble and 
save time and feed costs. 


CONDITIONED HAY 
is more palatable, more nutritious, rich in 
proteins and carotenes. For the full story 
on what the CUNNINGHAM HAY CONDI- 
TIONER will do for you see your dealer 
or write to 


RAY CUNNINGHAM & SONS 
UTICA, MINNESOTA 
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This Bottle, and I 
Killed My Cow 


value your livestock, don’t gamble their lives with 
This bottle of sulfa drugs can block a calf's 
You can kill your pigs 
as well as the worms with wrongly used worm remedies. 


As you 
“home dosing”. 
kidneys, if the wrong dosage is used 


Many other alleged “easy to use” drugs may sound very 
practical, but in inexperienced hands they CAN kill instead 
of cure — so why take chances? 

Always call in your veterinarian when animals get sick. He 


can determjne which disease is responsible. He knows the 
latest and Bent medicines, and exactly how to use them. The 
small costfof your veterinarian’s service is usually saved many 
times over, in the animals he saves for you. 


This message in the public interest is sponsored by 
American Foundation for Animal Health. 











If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman . . . . Ask Him Why! 














Simple, Inexpensive, Automatic Milking 












VACUUM 
REFRIGERATED 
MILK TANK 


It's the ZERO T-20 VACUUM SYSTEM. Milk is taken direct from cows 
to vacuum tank or to milk cans when the T-33 milk refrigerator is used. 
Even small dairymen may have this because they need no expensive vacuum 
releasers, no pipe lines, no worry of in-place cleaning, no big building to 
construct, no carts to pull or push around. Write today for free blue print. 
Give size of your herd. 


ZERO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 621-£ Duncan Ave. Washington, Missouri 








For years Dan P. Steury, Adams 
County, Indiana, farmer and hog 
raiser, had to carry the water for 
his pigs after pumping it by hand. 
Now all Steury has to do is throw 
a switch and the rest takes care of 
itself. Steury put an electric mo- 
tor and pump just below the floor 
of the feeding room of the hog 
house. 

A pipe from a nearby well was 
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brought into the hog house and 
up to the pump and motor. A 
switch was put on the wall. A pipe 
was run up and through the wall 
and to a large hog waterer or 
fountain. 

Now when Steury comes to the 
hog house, h? throws the switch; 
turns it off when the 100-gallon 
fountain is full. Steury says this 
saves him many steps and a lot of 
hard work. 


Indiana. S. M. SCHWARTZ. 





BEAUTIFY YOUR MAIL BOX 


. 
. 
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After driving through the coun- 
try, we felt there was a need for 
improving the looks of rural mail 
boxes including our own. 

With scrap lumber we construct- 
ed a base for our new mail box. 
The lattice work below, the let- 
ers for the names Milleriand’ and 
Glenn V. Miller, and the picture 
of the cow were all made out of 
scrap lumber. I drew the pat- 
terns; my husband cut them out 


and I painted them, so it was a 
family pvroject. The flowers are 
morning glories. 

Wisconsin, Mrs. G. V. MILLER. 


SQUEAKY FLOORS 


When floor boards become 
squeaky, try dusting talcum pow- 
der between the boards and they 
will be quiet when you walk across 
them. 

Your troubles are over if there 
are light sleepers in the house. 

Wisconsin. Mrs. LEONARD KAATzZ. 


PREVENT EGG BREAKAGE 


To prevent hens from breaking 
eggs in the nest by scratching, just 
insert a piece of one-inch wire net- 
ting in the nest and cover with 
straw. 

This will save many eggs in the 
winter while hens are housed. 

Iowa. Jess WELSH. 


LOADING STUBBORN HOGS 


Place a bushel basket over the 
head of the hog and back him up 
the ramp. Steering can be done 
by a helper holding the stubborn 
animal's tail. 


Iowa. K. C. M. 








MOVABLE HOG SHELTER 


Put that old horse-drawn wagon 
and hay rack to use! With a little 
work you can make a fine mov- 
able combination hog _ shelter, 
shade, and windbreak. In the fall 
and winter, the enclosed sides af- 
ford protection from winds from 
the North and West. In summer, 


by simply turning the wagon, the 
animals are protected from the 
sun’s rays coming principally from 
the South and East. The shed 
structure is fastened to the hay 
racks with 2”x2” timbers. This 
photo was taken on the Burdette 
S. Wright farm, Virginia. 
Maryland. G. E. McVIcKar. 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this department ‘s 


° — Route 13, Green Bay, 


count additional eo 
CHECK. witne ORDER. Copy must reach us 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. 
Wisconsin. 


30 cents per 
wanted"’ advertising ; which is only 20 cents per wora per insertion. 
Minnesota,"’ 
be signed: “BOX +, care Hoard's re Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’’ and 
Count each initial or group of 


four 
Send order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 


except for ‘‘help 
Count 
Blind 


word per insertion, 
considered as eight words. 


wry as a word. SEND CASH OR 
of date of issue. NEW ADVER- 





DAIRY CATTLE 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 





FARMERS attention! Have approximately 500 
Holstein cows and heifers for sale. T.B. and 
Bang's tested, calfhood vaccinated. Open and 


bred. Springing heifers. All stock from se- 
lected and outstanding cattle—no stochyard 
cattle Any quantity 


sold—one to truckload 
STOCK 


or carload lots. SHADY ELM 


FARMS, Route 4, Box 502, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin. Phones: Kenosha 2-0097—Sturdevant 
2261. 1-* 
WISCONSIN raised Holstein heifers, all ages. 
Reasonable—tested. WALLOCH & LYNCH, 
Sugar Creek Farm, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 
B. BR. 3. 4° 
TWO Holstein Bulls for sale. Registered. One 
Pabst Burke bred, three years old. One Dun- 
loggin, Ormsby bred, three years old. Both in 


seven hundred pound butter fat bracket—might 
consider trading for high-product registered 
Holstein heifers or good producing cows. Call 
Mr. Moody, Farm Manager, BALL DAIRY 
FARM, Lawson, Missouri, phone 94, or Mr. 
Moody's home at night, Cameron, Missouri 
64-F-14. 

HOLSTEIN springer cows and heifers. Also 
yearlings. From our herd or shipped direct 
from Wisconsin. R. F. CULLER, 1719 Bev- 
erly, Wichita Falls, Texas. 20-* 

PIPER Bros. Farm—Purebred and grade Hol- 
steins, production, type, pedigrees and health. 
Let us quote you prices on quality Holsteins. 
Phone 2170, Watertown, Wisconsin. 3-° 

McFARLAND, Wisconsin, Holstein cows, heif- 
ers and calves. Registered. J. M. McFAR- 
LAND & SONS, Watertown 5, Wis. 1-24 

KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farmer 
for forty years. Large selection of choice Hol- 
stein cows and first calf heifers, fresh and close 
springers, service bulls, T.B. and Bang's test- 

. In carload or truckload lots. KENYON 
BROTHERS CO., Elgin, Illinois. Phone Elgin 
1818. 1-* 

FOR better Holstein cows and heifers write or 
call JESS LATHROP, Dundee, Illinois. 15-* 

HOLSTEINS and Guernseys—Large selection of 
choice springers and fresh cows and heifers. 
TB and Bang’s tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE 
& SON, ‘Grand Hotel for Dairy Cattle,"’ El- 
gin, Illinois. (Hotel accommodations). Estab- 
lished 1918. Also good selection at Claremore, 
Okla., Branch—-Phone: Claremore 116. 1-24 

HOLSTEIN Cows—Large selection of registered 
and high grade fresh cows and springers al- 
ways on hand. We have or can buy any kind 
of dairy cattle you want. Write or come. Our 
prices are right. MERLE H. GREEN & 
SONS, Elsie, Michigan 2-* 

WE have a good selection of dairy heifers and 
cows on hand at most times. If we don't have 
what you want we will order buy for you. We 
operate in both Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Write or call LINK BROTHERS, INC., Mi- 
nong, Wisconsin. 8-* 

KEATING Brothers Farm. Large selection test- 
ed Holstein and Guernsey fresh and springing 
cows and first calf heifers. We ship on orders, 
assure yourself of good cattle, telephone 414— 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 5-* 

ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers. We 
can furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this 
fall. -Cows of all breeds. Let us know your 
needs. We can supply them. BOTTEMA 
FARMS, Bridgeport, Ind. Plainfield 8266. 20-* 

LARGE selection of Holstein and Guernsey 
springer heifers; also younger heifers and 
young springer cows. CHESTER FROBERG, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 17-* 


REGISTERED Holstein calves. D. L. CAVEY, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 11-* 
MILKING springing cows and heifers, many 


calfhood vaccinated; artificially bred; TB- 
Bang’s tested. C.O.D.. shipments by truck. 
Sorry, no calves. KLEIN'S DAIRYLAND 


ACRES, Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. Tele- 
phone 3700. 8-* 
REGISTEREDO—Guernsey calves. K. V. FARM, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 11-* 
HIGH Production Jersey Bull, 3 stars, partly 


proven. Write for pedigree. THE VALLEY 
VIEW FARM, R. 2, Hudson, Ohio. 
PRODUCTION bred dairy heifers. Any age. De- 
livered by truck on approval. ELLIOTT MAR- 
TENS, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 
WHEN you are in need of: 
fresh cows, springers, fall freshening heifers, 
open heifers. registered heifer calves, in any 
number, contact R. H. WALTER, Lannon, 
Wis. Phone: Menomonee Falls 0263. 3-6 
COMMISSION buyer of outstanding dairy cows 
and heifers. Purebred and grade. ACK 
MULLOWNEY, New Lisbon, Wis. 5-6 
FOR Sale—Herd of 27 Dutch Belted cattle. 
CHARLES CATES, Walworth, Wisconsin. 


CATTLE MARKERS 


DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 
tag for horns and neck. Write tor folder. 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. C, Hunting- 
ton, Indiana. 16-* 

ALUMINUM, brass and colored plastic. Send 
for catalog. GEO. F. CREUTZBURG & SON, 
Drawer 152-H, Wayne, Pennsylvania. 18-* 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


DAIRYMAN'S—Complete Artificial Insemination 
kit. Ideal for farmers now doing their own 
inseminating. Contai all the ial equip- 
ment for collecting semen, diluting it and in- 
seminating. $26.67 postpaid anywhere in -the 
U. 8. Includes informative U.8.D.A. bulle- 
tin outlining correct procedures. Write for tree 
catalog. INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC., Box 
122, Baraboo, Wisconsin. - 


Breeding stock, 




















HORN weights, 90c per pair postpaid. Made in 4 
sizes % Ib., 1 Ib., 1% Ib., and 2 Ibs. Tattoo 
markers $5.25 postpaid, includes set of num- 
bers, bottle of ink, and full directions. We also 
carry complete line of ear tags, neck chains, 
veterinary instruments, supplies, serums, reme- 
dies; in fact, everything for the stockman. 
Write for free catalog. BREEDERS SUPPLY 
CO., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 18-* 

ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
complete line. Write for free catalog. NASOCO, 
Fort Atkinson. Wisconsin. 

TESTING—wMilk tests via mail; production rec- 
ords. Case, tiny bottles furnished. FINAN 
LABORATORY. Danville, Ohio 7-5 

MASTI-KURE—Penicillin — Lowest prices from 
manufacturing distributors. Udder infusion 
ointments: No. 1 Masti-Kure, 150,000 units 
penicillin & 125 mg. Dihydrostreptomycin 
$4.60 doz. tubes. No. 2 Masti-Kure, Triple 
Anti-Biotic, 100,000 units penicillin, 60 mg. 
Dihydrostreptomycin, 5,000 units Bacitracin. 
$6.35 doz. tubes. No. 3 Masti-Kure, 300,000 
units penicillin, 225 mg. Dihydrostreptomycin, 
sulfate base, $5.95 doz. tubes. No. 5 Masti- 
Kure, 500,000 units penicillin, 225 mg. Di- 
hydrostreptomycin 10% double sulfas in liquid 
base, $6.85 doz. tubes. Al! orders C.O.D. or 


cash prepaid. FARMERS VETERINARY 
DISTRIBUTORS, Bor 442, New London, 
Connecticut. 





FEED BAGS 


WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton and 
burlap feed bags. Write for our quotations. 
THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP COM- 
PANY, Dayton, Ohio. 1-* 








DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


FOR Sale—A complete small pasteurizing milk 
plant equipment. HARRY NOWICKI, Hawks, 
Michigan. 8-2 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


COW stalls, pens, steel windows, hay carriers, 
steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel 
Air, Maryland 18-* 

FREE milking parlor plans—show money-saving 











ways to modernize your milking operation. 
Save manpower, increase dafry profits. Write 
LOUDEN, Dept. 3, Fairfield, lowa 1-24 


DEPRESSION prices we sell cheap $250,000 new 
and used tractor parts, 150 models, describe 


needs, immediate quotation, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. SURPLUS TRACTOR PARTS CORP., 
Fargo, North Dakota 1-8 
LIQUID manure pump Luna No. 3. Write to P. 
0. BRANDENBERGER, 6031 8. W. Pendle- 
ton Crt., Portland 19, Oregon. 6-spl 


GIGANTIC surplus sale — Tremendous savings. 
Government, and excess inventory, power 
plans. Hydraulics, compressors, pumps, weed 
sprayers, chain saws, binoculars, tools, hun- 
dreds items. Illustrated catalog free. SUR- 
PLUS CENTER, 838 ‘O"" Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 7-2 

TRACTOR parts. Largest combination of new 
and used parts in the country. Free 1954 


catalog. CENTRAL TRACTOR PARTS COM- 
PANY, Des Moines 5, lowa 1-spl 
BOOMS Wagon Unloader. All-purpose. Inex- 
pensive Easily attaches to your present 
wagon. Also self unloading feed carts. Free 
literature. BOOMS SILO COMPANY. Harbor 
Beach, Michigan. 4-spl 


CATTLE gate, farm tested, guaranteed. Fits 
any opening up to 16 feet. Weighs 19 pounds 
Installs in 20 minutes, can be rolled up and 
carried anywhere. Springs keep it always 


tight, always straight. $12.95 postpaid. Write 
for details. LAPEER COUNTY PRESS FARM, 
Lapeer, Michigan 


BUILD your own forage racks wth Plato End- 


gate Hardware and Steel Frameworks. Write 
for free literature. PLATO FARM EQUIP- 
MENT ©O., Plato, Minnesota. 3-4 





FARMS FOR SALE 


OUTSTANDING 212 acre farm joining city lim- 
its of Mansfield, Louisiana. All land in open 
pasture, limed, fertilized; has excellent stand 
ot White Dutch, Bermuda, Dallas grass 
Fenced in 6 plats. Dwelling, dairy barn, 2 
hay barns, 3 ponds. Grazed 120 grown cattle 
and their calves in 1953. Cut 2200 bales of 
hay. Excellent location for dairy or beef cat- 
tle operation. T. M. PORTERFIELD. Box 
345, Mansfield, Louisiana. 8-2 

tOWA—Dairy farm, mile west Cedar Rapids on 





U.8. 30. Barn brick-tile construction, 302130 
feet, 40 stanchions, 12 steel stalls, insulated, 
ventilated, barn cleaner. Cost $35,000 to 
build. Silo, milk house, milker, barn No. 2. 
Other farm buildings, 10-room modern home. 
156 acres. High producing level black soil, 
all tillable. $82,000. EDW. BERANEK, 619 


Guaranty, Cedar Rapids, fowa. 8-2 
SOUTHERN Wisconsin dairy farms, all located 
near Fort Atkinson, the world’s dairy capital. 
Our lists are always complete. Write for free 
catalogue. LOGANWAY, INC., Wisconsin's 
leading farm brokers, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. 6-* 
STROUT Realty Catalog, Mailed tree! Farms, 
homes, businesses, 54 States, coast-to-coast, 
3240 bargajns described. World's largest; 54 
years service. STROUT REALTY, 7-T So. 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago 3, Ill. 8-* 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 





GOOD, heavy-soil 160 acres. Four miles live 
town. 98 acres fields; alfalfa seeding; good 
pasture. Electricity. Water pressure syutem 
underground to good seven-room house, (full 
basement) and dandy 80 ft. well-equipped 
barn. 34 ft. stave silo; 70 ft. garage and ma- 
chine shed; 20x20 ~oultry house. Other build- 
ings; new grade ‘‘A’’ milkhouse. Only $78.13 
per acre or $12,500. 18 milch cows, 4 bred 
heifers, young stock, Allis-Chalmers tractor on 
rubber, tractor machinery, milking machine, 
etc.; all for $5500 additional! Here is a real 
bargain in an equipped 160 acre farm! Early 
possession if desired! BAKER ZZ-40, St. Croix 
Falls, Wisconsin. 

OREGON farms and ranches in our mild Willa- 
mette Valley. Send 25c for our illustrated cata- 
log. KINGWELL AGENCY, Box 267-M, Cor- 


vallis, Oregon. 2-* 
IN Delaware—Farms of all sizes; homes, busi- 
nesses and investment properties MARY 


Dela- 
18-spl 
dairy farms and country 
Realtor—JOHN 


VINSON DALY. Real Estate, Wyoming 


ware 

VIRGINIA livestock, 
estates. P. M. BROWNING, 
H. HITT, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia 1-* 

WE have cash buyers for all kind real estate. 
Free lists. TOOLE’S Box 84, Evansville, In- 
diana. 5-* 

GEORGIA—210 acre modern dairy farm. Two 
houses with all modern conveniences. Twenty 
stanchion pole barn, chicken house, rich red 
piedmont soil, 45 head Holsteins and equip- 
ment. Near town, school and mail route. 
Write HOWARD COBB (Owner), Tennille, Ga. 





FARMS FOR RENT 


FOR Rent—October 1—300 acre farm, 200 work- 
land. Modern buildings, 1 mile from Green 
Lake. 50-50 basis. Write A. H. DORN- 
BROOK, Green Lake, Wisconsin. 








AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN auctioneering, terms, soon. Free catalog. 
— AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason oy, 
owa 

LEARN auctioneering. Term soon. Write” for 
catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 
8425D4, Kansas City, Missouri. 9-* 








POSITIONS WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER or assistant housekeeper on 
northern farm. Single, 35 years, healthy, 
strong. STELLA McANELLY, 1515 Bay Ville 
Place, Tampa, Florida. 

WIDOW, 33 years, wants job cooking on farm. 
Separate living quarters for self and chil- 
dren. MRS. MARIE HINTZ, 1002 Deleglise 
Street, Antigo, Wisconsin. 

WANTED—Position as manager or farm for 
rent, share basis. Professional farm manager 
and herdsman, 36, wife, two children. Avail- 
able May 1. BOX 300, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 








HELP WANTED 


SINGLE men with dairy, poultry. general farm 
experience. Top farm wages. Chance for train- 
ing and advancement. Excellent working and 
living conditions. Steady, year-round work. 
BOX 720, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin, 13-* 

MILKER—Single or married, 





for outstanding 


Holstein herd in TIlinois List experience, 
wage requirements and telephone. BOX 222, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. 21-° 


MILKER—Wages $200. Surge and farm experi- 
ence. Mouse furnished. CALVADA FARMS, 
P. O. Box 645, Fallon, Nevada. 8-spl 

WORKING herdsman, East central Illinois farm. 
Modern home and barn, year round work. 
Farming experience necessary. List wage ex- 
pected and telephone. BOX 301, care Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

WANTED—Married man on modern dairy farm. 
Registered (iuernseys. Excellent location. New 
modern house furnished. BOX 299, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

WANTED—Working manager for one hundred 
Holstein cow dairy—modern in al! respects 
Modern home furnished with all improvements. 
School bus facilities. Nice salary with oppor- 
tunities for advancement. Write WILLIAM 
SALMAN RANCH, P. O. Box 1251, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. 

HELP wanted on Large Certified Milk Farm. 
Good wages. Pay for overtime. Room and board 
reasonable. Opportunities for dependable men. 
Write for information. WALKER GORDON 
LABORATORY COMPANY, Plainsboro, New 
Jersey. 24-spl 





SALESMEN WANTED 


MAKE $20.00 per day selling rural mail box 
signs that shine at nite. P. O. ruling re- 
quires name on mail boxes. Free sample out- 
fit. ILLUMINATED SIGN COMPANY, 3004 
Ist Ave., 8., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


AMAZING extra-money plan gives you gorgeous 
dress without penny cost. Rush name today, 
with dress size. HARFORD, Dept. L-1181, 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 23-10 

NYLON hosiery bargains. Factory rejects 
(thirds) 6 pair $1.00. Our better grade (sec- 
onds) 3 pair $1.00. Our select grade (irreg- 
ulars) 3 pair $2.00. Postpaid when cash with 
order. ALLEN HOSIERY OOMPANY, Box 
349. Dept. 11, Chattanooga, Tenn. 1-* 

MAKE money introducing World's cutest chil- 
dren's dresses. Big selection, adorable styles. 





Low prices. Complete display tree. Rush 
name. HARFORD, Dept. L-1576, Cincinnati 
25. Ohio. 23-10 


LOOK! Full fashioned nylon hosiery: Irregulars 
3 pr. $2. Seconds 3 pr. §1. Thirds 6 pr. $1. 
istacti d. PREMIER SALES, 
Box 8177, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 4 





SEND no money — Pay on arrival — Certified 


plants, Frostproot Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, 
Pepper, Broccoli, Brussels Spreuts, Collards, 
Cauliflower, 200, §1.25; 500, §1.75; 70C, 
$2.25; 1.900 $2.75; 5,000, $11.25. Leading 


varieties, mixed anyway wanted, mosspacked 
TEXAS PLANT FARMS, Jac¥sonville, Tex. 7-2 
CERTIFIED plants, pay postman — Frostproof 


Cabbage, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Caulifiow- 
er, Collards, Onions, Pepper, Tomatoes, 200, 
$1.25; 500, $1.75; 700, $2.25; 1,000, $2.75; 
5,000 $11.25. Leading varieties, mixed as 
wanted, moss packed, EAST TEXAS PLANT 
CO., Ponta, Texas 7-4 
SWEET potato plants. Bunch Portoricos, vine- 
less type, early maturing, 200-—$2.75; 500-— 
$5.00; 1,000—-$8.00. Nancy Hall and improved 
Portoricos, 200-—-§1.75; 500--§2.75; 1,000— 
$4.75 Prepaid. J. D. DELLINGER, Glea- 
son, Tennessee 7-6 
FOR SALE--Certified Clinton 11 Seed Oats. 
Germination 97%. Test Wt. 34.6% Price 
$1.25 per bu. ROLAND L. DOYLE & SONS, 
Henry, Illinois. Phone 3003 7-3 
SWEET Potato Plante—Copperskin Portorican. 
Book now for May. Your order acknowledged 
promptly Pay when received. 300-—-§1.85, 
500-—-$2.45, 1,000—$4.00, 2,000—§7.75. = 


ERT SIMMONS, Sharon, Tenn. 

TWO dozen geranium plants. Will improve Rn 
home wonderfully this summer. We will send 
them to you postpaid for $2.50. Any color or 
mixed. BUCKLEY GERANIUM ©O., Spring- 
field, Illinois. 8.4 

STRAWBERRY plants — Enjoy large, luscious 
berries from Gem planta this year. Dug daily 
100—$2.50; 1,000—-$14.00, Also wholesale 
prices. State inspected. SHORE DRIVE 
NURSERY, Marinette, Wisconsin. 





FILM SERVICE 


ONLY 25¢ for 8 beautiful enlarged prints from 
your roll or negative. (Trial offer). 16-50c. 
Quick service. Money-back guarantee. WIL- 
LARD STUDIOS, Box 55355T, Cleveland, 0. 5-* 








DOGS 


GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 
trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe- 
cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN.- 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa. 18-* 

SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, watch 
dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Ill, 5-* 

WORKING Border Collies. Imported parents. 





Puppies guaranteed. HOWARD McCLAIN, 
R6, Lima, Ohio. 2-° 
FEMALE beagle pups §15.00 White fantail 
pigeons. FLOYD BOYD, Millersburg, Ohio. 
COLLIE, English Shepherd puppies. Natural 
heeling parents. Males, $10; females, §7. PAT 
KERRIGAN, R. 2, Kaukauna, Wisconsin. 





RABBITS 


EARN np to $400 monthly raising Angora and 





New Zealand rabbits Plenty markets. Par- 
ticulars free. WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jackson, 
Michigan 19.* 
MAKE big money! Raise Chinchilla rabbits 
Cash markets supplied Write today! ROCK- 
HILL RANCH, Sellersville 43, Pena. 1-8 





POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 





SPECIAL Offer: 100 big broiler chicks $2.95; 
400 for $10.00 Quick COD shipments. 
RAUCHE CHICKS, Kleinfeltersville 25, 
Pennsylvania. 1-8 


GENUINE Broad Breasted Bronze turkey poults 
from our own breeder flock and hatchery. Our 
breeder flock, hatchery and poults, all U. 8. 


approved—Pullorum Clean. Also started poults, 
Write, KEHL TURKEY FARM, Columbus, 
Wisconsin. 4-5 
“BIG Baron Leghorns," world famous winners. 
Austra Whites Leghamps, Delawares, New 
Hampshires. Started chicks. Guaranteed. HEI- 
MAN'S HATCHERY, Montrose 22, Mo 5-° 


AAA Bloodtested Broiler Chicks. Will ship COD 








at once al! No. 1, no culls or cripples, only 
$2.50—-100 $4.75-—-200 KLINE'S CHICK- 
ERY, Strausstown 5, Pennsylvania 7-° 

GOOSE and Duck eggs for hatching Cheap. 
PAUL DUESTERHOEFT, Westfield, Wis. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SILO Inner-Seal (linseed mix) seals silos. Write 
for Silo Care & Repair folder INDIANA 
SILO & PAINT CO., North Manchester, In- 
diana 7-° 

FOR Sale: Holstein Books. Brown books, Vol- 
umes 1 through 42. Blue books, Volumes 24 
through 30. Red books, Volumes 8 through 
15. Green books, Volumes 2 through 9. MRS. 
CARL V. CLARKE, Route 2, Andover, N. Y. 

TO $10.00 Ib. paid. We buy 200 different 
roots, herbs. Milkweed, Catnip, etc. Write: 
HERBCO, 459, Medina, Ohio. 

SAVE on Men's Raincoats. First quality, »lastic 


—d<direct from factory. Snaps $2.95 and $3.95; 
Zippers $4.95 and §5.95. State size required. 
TAILORCRAFT, Box 626, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. e-2 
NEED stationery? You will like our livestock il- 
lustrations. We will print your order with 
your own breed on it. Write for stationery 
circular. HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin. 20-* 








FIND BARGAINS like other 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN readers 


do. Get the habit of reading 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Classified 


Ads It will pay yeu! 

















HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
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(PLEASANT VIEW HOLSTEIN FARM 
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Registered Holsteins mean progress for you 


Every day you see more of these signs . . . telling the world that still more forward-looking 
dairymen have established their herds of REGISTERED HOLSTEINS. 
To these dairymen, registered Holsteins mean: 
High milk production at low cost per pound produced. 
Added income from sales of breeding stock. 
Better farming from the profits that come with Holstein peak efficiency. 
But, in addition to better living for these dairymen and their families, new registered 
Holstein herds benefit your whole community. Wherever registered Holstein herds are kept, 
young dairymen nearby are inspired to improve their own herds, increase their own pro- 
duction and raise their living standards. This means better farms and better farms mean 
better communities. 
Even in cities far away, the influence of new Holstein herds is felt in a more plentiful, ui \ 
higher quality milk supply. \ 
Watch for these signs in your community. More registered Holsteins mean progress 
for you and for all America! 












HOLSTEINS... 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE DAIRY BREED 














APRIL 25, 1954 
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CARNATION CINDY TILDA SUE 
At 2 years of age on 3-time-a-day milking she 
has produced: 586.9 pounds of fat, testing 
4.1%. She was First-Prize 2-Year-Old at the 
1953 Oklahoma State Fair. 


Now We Offer 
Her Son For Sale! 


CARNATION CINDY TILDA SUE won 
3 blue ribbons as a senior calf, was 
Honorable Mention All-American in 
1951, and was a persistent prize winner 
in 1953 as a 2-year-old. 
Her son, sired by Carnation Flashy 
Chief, is now available. 


He is Ear Tag B-125, born December 
15, 1953, sired by a son of Frasea Le- 
onora Wayne the many-times Grand 
Champion and Reserve All-Canadian 
Cow) with 1040 pounds of butterfat on 
3-time milking. 

The heifer pictured above (the dam 
of the bull B-125) is a daughter of Car- 
nation O Boy from a daughter of Car- 
nation Black Magic. 

SEND FOR FULL DETAILS AT ONCE. 

Address 

CARNATION MILK FARMS 
Dept. +32, 

1060 Stuart Building, 

Seattle 1, Washington 

















WISCONSIN BREEDERS SALE 


Tuesday, May lith, Watertown, Wisconsin 
(Clyman Farms). 75 head of splendidly 
bred Registered Holstein cows, bred heif- 
ers, yearlings and heifer calves. Also year- 
ling bulls of choice breeding. Some top 
grades, also, will be offered. A place to buy 
the kind that satisfy 
BAIRD & DARCHY, Sale Mers. 
Watertown, Wisconsin 








WISCONSIN INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


We now have some cholce young fe- 
males from Junior calves to bred 2- 
year-olds to offer. These are from our 
best blood lines and this is an excellent 
opportunity for 4-H Club members and 
young breeders to select breeding stock 
at a minimum cost. We also have a few 
young bulls from high-record dams. Our 
new list is ready 


For information write 
W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 
State Dept. of Public Welfare 
State Capitol Madison, Wisconsin 
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Holstein Cows 
and Heifers. 


Approx 500 for sale, T.B. and Bang’s 
tested, calfhood vaccinated. Open and 
bred. Springing heifers. All stock from 
selected and outstanding breeds. No 
Stockyard cattle. Any quantity sold. 
One to Truckload or carload lots 


SHADY ELM STOCK FARMS 
Route 4, Box 502, Kenosha, Wis. 
PHONES: Kenosha 2-0097 Sturtevant 2261 








HOLSTEINS 
GUERMSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 


“Heart of Indiana’s Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 











SERVICEABLE BULL FOR SALE 
GOOD TYPE — GOOD RECORDS 


Godtrey's Prospector Zing 14 mo. old son of God 
frey's Marto Daburke Zing is well grown and has 
good type. His dam, Fobes Prospect Mercedes 
DeKol, has 633.4 Ibs. fat, 19.330 Ibs. milk at 4 
yrs Sires dam 547.5 lbs. fat, 15,061 Iba. milk 
at 2% yrs. An excellent buy for any breeder 


Write today 


CHAS. A. JUNGHEN Sharon, Wi i 


HERD SIRE 


WITH GOLD MEDAL BREEDING 
We have a young bull born 9-4-53 with lots 
of size and type. He is a double grandson 
of a ‘Very Good'’ Gold Medal sire. The 
dam is a first calf heifer and producing a 
very good record. Write for pedigree, 
photo and price. 


MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, Indiana 








HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag Apple blood lines. Selected fromthe best 
herds in the state of Wisconsin where better pure- 
bred sires have been used for over 30 years, We 
cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in Wis- 
consin. 

We keep in touch with the best breedera of both 


purebred and high grades. “At present, there are 
special offerings in springing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or #@rick load lots. We 


service over 700 hetds. OvP+motto is—“Quality 
at the lowest prices possible.’ ‘» 


Services——-W. L. Baird, Arthur 2 Harvey 
Swartz, Ed Weyker,*Frank, Swartz, Don Stouffer 
at your disposition—can g@dle orders for truck 


or carloads. Telephone 3694, Waukesha, Wis., 


or write for information to 
INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 











This month we offer the calf pictured above born 
November 11, 1953. He is sired by our senior 
herd sire, Carnat Stylemaster, who is officially 
classified ‘'Ver ci a 

This calf is dammed by Stoffell Carnation Dabar, 
¢ a record of 527 Ibs. fat and 15,891 Ibs. 
e-year-old. This is a beautiful type 
calf with inheritance to transmit good production 
and pleasing type in your herd 

For price and pedigree write: 


STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 
ROUTE 12 KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 














SELECTED PEDIGREE 





We have a service aged son of this 
cow for sale. She is classified VERY 
GOOD, and has 2 VERY GOOD daugh- 
ters. His sire has two EXCELLENT 
sisters. 

SCOTT MEYER & SONS, Hannibal, Mo. 














HOLSTEINS _ GUERNSEY 
Large selection of cow-size close-up and springing 
heifers and young cows capable of heavy produc- 
tion. Choicest quality. Grades at Farmer prices. 
Direct country purchases. Private daily sales. 
T.B. and Bang’s Tested; many Calfhood Vacci- 
nated. Reasonable delivery anywhere. Prices quot- 
ed without obligation. Buy with confidence from 
Ohie’s oldest reliable, Licensed and Bonded Dis- 
tributers. Serving the dairy farmer for 105 con- 
tinueus. pears, 

L. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Established 1849 
3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Office Ph.: Kirby 5041 Night Ph.: Valley 8024 








FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


In the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Inght coun- 
ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure- 
bred and grades, also good registered service age 
bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predominant. 
Fieldmar Service. Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, 
136% Sixttf St.¢:\ Fond du Laci ‘Wis: Phone 7545. 








. 
Grade and Purebred Holsteins 
Richland County's best herds. For fieldman serv- 
ice contact — RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- 


RICH, Secretary. 
Phone 2340 LONE ROCK, WIS. 


COLUMBIA ‘COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


Carefully selected Holstein heifers and young 
cows, grade and registered, bred for type and 
production. Also choice, serviceable registered 
bulls Mostly Burke and Carnation breeding 
Free fieldman service 
For information write: 
W. K. WRIGHT R. 1, Columbus, Wis. 
Phone Fall River 26F21 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Registered and grade Holsteins available 
from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Special offering 
of heifers bred for fall freshening. Free 
fieldman's services 
Write, wire or phone for prices. 

CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone 1340 
Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 














BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 
We have 200 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection. 
Or we will fill your order on 
direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
T.B. and Bang’s free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 27F3 


HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


REGISTERED AND GRADES 
A personal service for Holstein buyers. I 
can secure good Holsteins, all ages, regis- 
tered or grades. Over 30 years experience as 
a breeder and buyer. Free Fieldman service, 
Write or wire for complete information. 


HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 


Frank Hertel, 619 Robert St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phone: 599 day or night 














Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 


DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 


Offers special sales and fieldman service on grade 
and purebred cattle from one of Wisconsin's largest 
Dairy counties where 15.000 cattle are on D.H.I.A 
test and more than 30,000 are bred artificially 
For information write 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieldman 
353 W. Johnson St., Madison, Wisconsin 
Office Phone Dial 6-0513 Residence Dial 3-5538 











LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 


Offer a choice selection of bull calves. up to ten 
months old, @ired by our great young sire, L. Re- 
gal Pearl. a 3 year old son of the noted Pabst 
Regal. from a 737-lb. 2x, Excellent cow of fich 
Ormaby breeding. Dams are all A.R. cows with 
2x records from 400 Ibs. as junior 2 yr. olds, up 
to 650 Ibe. as mature cows Several from 4% 
dams. Send for pedigrees and descriptions 

A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 

(Accredited and Certified Herd) 





Dairy Cows For Sale 


If im need of good dairy cows, selected 
from Wisconsin's oldest and most thickly 
populated Holstein territory, write FRANCIS 
DARCEY. 

Tri-County Holstein Association 


Watertown Wisconsin 














Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers come 
to Dodge County where good Holsteins are 
raised. Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Phone 4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 


BROWN SWISS 








Profit More 
‘with 


Breed 





V will 
you want in a dairy cow today or ten years from 


find im the Brown Swiss what 


today. Brown Swiss Cattle have wel! demonstrated 
their ability as high, consistent producers of 4 
per cent milk. Under ordinary herd conditions 


an average of at least 8.000 to 10,000 pounds of 4 


per cent milk can be expected. You don't need 
to be satisfied with a herd of ordinary cattle. Buy 
a few head of Registered Brown Swisa today, 


and you can have a good herd in a few years. 
For more information about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 











Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


Come to Barron County 
for good productive, 
healthy. commercial dairy 
cows and foundation pure 

bes breds. Our county associ 
ations cooperate to render 
sales service to buyers 
Write BARRONCO. 
COOP. DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES ASS'N, BAR- 
RON, WIS. 





Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
out of cows producing up to 897 Ibs. 
Bft. and sire with outstanding pro- 
duction and type. 

DEPT. OF DAIRY HUSBANDRY 
University of Nebraska 


EUREKA FARMS has bulls 


from Sept. on to date. Their sire, Carna- 
tion Plunderer, goes back on both sides to 
Governor of Carnation and his dam made 
966 fat on 3x milking. Our herd has 
used 7 Carnation sires since 1933 and has 
been in DHIA test for years. These calves 
have bloodlines that are conductive to 
type and production. Will deliver within 
trucking distance. 
Cc. E. HURLBERT 


Lincoln 





Stockton, Tl. 





A DECEMBER BULL CALF 
INHERITANCE 


WITH A GREAT 


His dam (pictured) 4 
great cow is our highest 
scoring cow for type; with 
3 EX’s in her break down. 
Her H.I.R. record—5SY 
365D. 2X 16,310 M 
F. His Sire — ZUR- 
BRIDGE ADMIRAL 
BURKE was Res-All- 
American Bull Calf 1952 
His 3 nearest dams all = . 
EXCELLENT with rec- orndyke ‘V. @.” 
ords from 731 F. to 882 F. Isn't he the kind of 
a bull you need to head your herd? 

The Eldonon Herd, Donald W. Johnson, Harvard, Ill. 


De Kol Louise 





BROWN SWISS 


yroduction and type serviceable age 
Brown Swiss Bulls. Grandsons of ‘Colonel Harry’’ 
and ‘‘Jane’s Royal’’. Best blood iines money can 
buy Increase your profit by buying from a top 
production and type herd in the states with rec- 
ords up to 1100 Iba. fat. The 1953 herd averaged 
650 Ibs. fat, test 4.4%. Buy offspring from high 


proven sires and dams. Herd on official test for 
years and classified for type. Certified for Bang'« 
und Accredited for T.B Visit our herd before 
you buy 
YOUNKER HOMESTEAD FARMS 
ROY H. YOUNKER, Owner, 1714 Kelsey Avenue, 
Toledo 5, Ohio. Phone—Res. Taylor 1395—Farm 
Genoa, Ohio 8574, 


BROWN SWISS SALE 
APRIL 27, ELMWOOD, ILLINOIS 


12:30 
23 years constructive breeding. Production 
records up to 600 ibs. fat. Will sell 47 
head including 42 females, 5 bulls. Myron 
Foster Estate. 
NORMAN E. MAGNUSSEN, Sale Mgr. 
Lake Mills, Wisconsin 














AYRSHIRES 
PNAS LASS) 


Most ProritAsielCows Sam iL! 


Big Milkers~- - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 
Wrens ber Beoblors 


Ayrshire Breeders Association 
10 Center St, Brenden, Vi 


















aj These 
Sire, 


proven 
Wisconsin 


in our herd, 





weil “ 4 3 
Weber Hazelwood Burke 

Rayen — > P 
Gold Meal PPofen: Sires Acck NE 


grandsons of 

Admiral Burke Lad 
used on Burke daughters and granddaughters 
intensifying his inheritance for 
high production and outstanding type. 


4 Burke-bred bulls and semen available. 
Write for pedigrees and terms. 


ABA FARMS, INC. 


the Gold Medal 
are being 





‘ Gold Medal Proven Sire 











BULL CALVES 
WE frequently have desirable bull 
calves from high producing cows 
and with proven background. We offer 
them at fariners prices. Herd on official 
test since 1925. Write for prices and 
pedigrees. 


NESHAMINY FARMS Newtown, Penn. 
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Our consignment to the 


National Ayrshire Sale 





OLO BANK 6808'S MYRNA 
DAM RECORD 


Kingfieh's Myrna ‘V.G." 
Our 1951 class leader with 
19,190M, 4.2%, 809F. 6-10 yrs. 


Actual 
2 0 6,.730-—-4.4% —-299 
} 9 -11,306-—4.2% —-479 
4 11 12,890 -4.3%.-556 
6 0—-12,422- 4.3% 539 
6 0 19,190—4.2% 809 
8 15,643-—4.6% —712 


ALL ACTUAL RECORDS 
SIRE—Penn Spring Bob's Armour “V.G.". 
Double Approved, 31 daus. average 10547M, 








4.06%, 428F, M.E. 2m 
ALSO ONE BRED TWO-YEAR-OLD 
OLD BANK FARM, Falls Village, Conn. 
IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 
THRE! OF OUR REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 
ARE CALVIN S00N rAKF A BULL CALP, 
Use WIM UNTI 'VYFARS O FREE. WRIT? 
CLARENCE L. CORKWELL, Mt. Sterling, Onie 
AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES-—N the time 
' ’ Y r service 
W for | igre and f b " 
is. backed 
' y pe 7. i «a prog y ‘ ! at ry 
Strathgiass Farm, Box 71, Port Chester, N. V¥ 








yy AYRSHIRES 


¥ A WINDROW 
SPECIAL 


THIS BULL CAN 









IMPROVE YOUR HERD 
Windrow Kingfish Par, Horn © 55 
s King N aminy 
Mies P Nat : Clase Leader r all 
breed \\ Teddy Mar Very 
( 1. Tw e records of 484 and 511 m.e 
Write Wire—Or Phone 
WINDROW FARMS 
5501 Coolidge Highway 






BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 














AYRSHIRES 


A LONG LANE 


BULL BARGAIN 


BORN JANUARY 18, 1954 
Sire: Windrow Stylemaster.a Sen of Nesh- 
aminy Miss Phett, National Class Leader over 
all breeds 


Dam: A 426 Ibs. fat daughter of an Approved 
Dam, Masonic Homes Titiana'’s Gobo 


Buy Them Young 
At A Big Saving in Price To You 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
LONG LANE FARM Marine City, Mich. 





GUERNSEYS 


FREE Facts on GUERNSEY Profits 


Send for “how-to” information about 
Guernsey profits more income over feed costs 
plus the advantages of GOLDEN GUERNSEY, 
the milk chat always has a steady, ready marker. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUS 
402 Main St., Peterborough, N. MH. 











FOR SALE -- BULL 


BORN SEPT. 1953. Grandson of 
Douglaston Lady Augusta Ex., 5 AR 
daughters, 4 Ex., and Coldspring's 
Romulus Beauty Ex. 14374 - 746 
Jr4. Dam from an outstanding cow 
family made 10875 - 488 Sr2 2x. 
Also a few choice heifers all ages. 





TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Smithville Flats New York 











IDEAL FARMS 


PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? We have many out of 
700, 800. or 900 Ib. dams. Breeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 























AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


By Carefree Diamond Jim. Double ap- 
proved, 10 daughters avg. 11.532 Ibs. milk 
1.32 199 Ibs. fat. Herd classification .858 
Calves out of Diamond Jim Daughters by 


Sires backed by approved breeding. Calves 
nearly any age. Write for pedigrees and 
prices 
CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 
New Hoven Indiana 





AYRSHIRE CALVES 


Hoosierlea Farms Franklin, Ind. 


Scotch - Shorthorns of “ality and Breeding 


write Randolph M. & William R. Core 
LAKEVIEW RANCH, Jackson, Miss. 


RR. R. 1 SIWEL RO 





a ERSTE, 


INVEST IN 


U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 


%. NOW EVEN BETTER * 


Bir 








GUERNSEYS 


55 TO 60 HEAD AT AUCTION 
17th MISSOURI STATE SALE 
Mon., May 3, Columbia, Mo. 


12:00 NOON, C.S.T. 

From the leading herds of Missouri, IIli- 
nois, Indiana. Oklahoma and Mississippi 
15 Cows—including several with records 
of over 10,000 pounds of milk as two year 
olds. By popular sires out of tested dams. 
22 Bred Heifers—A choice lot by such 
sires as Fairlawn Actor's Forward. St 
Albans Actor Valiant Boy and others 
Many showing prospects. Nearly all due 
for fall freshening 

15 Open Heifers—An outstanding lot. By 
such sires as Fairlawn Hornet's Dreamer 
McDonaid Farms King Dor Meadow 
Lodge Sweet Boy 
4 Bulle—Sons of 


Fairlawn Actor's For- 


ward, Meadow Lodge Rex's Kingmaker, 
Fairmount Julianna Samson, and Fore- 
most J. C., dams to 15,044-700. 


T.B. and Bang’s Free—Calfhood Vaccinated 
For catalogue write: 
THE MISSOURI GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


409 Exchange National Bank Building 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


FOR SALE 


YOUNG GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


by outstanding herd sires and out of high pro- 
duction dams from good cow families; also out- 
standing Yorkshire hogs from selective breeding. 
If interested send for free leaflets on our Guern- 
seys and Yorkshires. 


BURTON LANE FARM 
Lake Forest, Illinois 





Box 552 





Barron Spring Sale 


SALES PAVILION 

Barron, Wis., May 10, 1954 
40 HEAD springers, late summer and early 
fail cows and heifers, 5 open heifers, eight 
4-H calves, 3 bull calves dams classified ex- 
cel.ent. Records to 574 Ibs. fat. 305 2X 

FOR CATALOG WRITE: 
BARRON COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ 

Poskin ASSOCIATION Wisconsin 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


BILTMORE JERSEYS 


YOU'RE INVITED! 
MAY 8, 1954 
BILTMORE’S 6th ANNUAL SALE 
AT THE FARM 


35 HEIFERS - 5 BULLS 
The finest consignment we have ever had to 











Young Bulls For Sale 


Backed by type breeding and records. We are of- 
fering for sale sons of our herd sires, Meadow 
Lodge King's Duke and R. Lane's Proud King. 
Sires’ dams have records from 614 to 926 fat. 
Also some choice heifers Write today for full 
information 


R. LANE FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 
dé. H. Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 


WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wisconsin for your purebred Guernseys. 
We know most of the breeders in America's 
Dairyland and will give you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections. Good purebreds pay. 
WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Charies L. Dalton, Sec. 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type. Purebred bulls that will increase the 
value of your herds. T.B. and Bang's tested. Serv- 
ice to buyers is free. JEFFERSON CO. GUERN- 
SEY BREEDERS’ ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 














ESKDALE FARMS GUERNSEYS 
We Have A Potential Herd Sire For You. 
Bull Calves and Young Bulls Out of Dams 
of High Quality and Production. Helfers 
Occasionally Available. 

Write or visit either of our herds. 

Neenah, Wis., Box 512 or 
Tryon, N. C., x 488 














GOOD GUERNSEY 
SIRE PROSPECTS 


We now have a couple of very 
fine bull calves for sale. Proven 
production and type on both sides 
of pedigree. A post card will 
bring you complete information 
concerning our herd sires, also 
these bull calves. 


Write Today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 








JERSEYS 





Greater returns 
per dairy acre 


Jerseys moke more profit per 

ecre becouse you can keep 
more animals per ocre, and be- 
couse they produce more effi- 
ciently. And, Jersey milk brings 
@ premium price. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 


CATTLE CLUB 
Dept. G-44, Columbus, Ohie 












REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS 


Choice registered Guernsey bulls by proven sires, 


such as Horseshoe Conrad Asterbilt and out of at 
least 400 pound dams, for sale. Large selection to 
choose from, serviceable age and younger. Calf- 


hood vaccinated. Bang's free. TB accredited herd. 
Write or visit us for pedigrees and ful! particulars. 


BRANDTJEN FARMS Farmington, Minn. 








GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering select Guernsey bull calves up to service- 


able age. Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin 
an outstanding type and production Sire. Dams: 
are daughters of the great proved high production 
Sire, Flying Horse Masters Royal, large. tyry 


good uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 
Ibs. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-olds, 305—2x milking 
Heiter calves tor club work for Sale, the blue rib- 
bon kind. The Right kind at the Right price. 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin. 





BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


OPPORTUNITY! 


Héifers From Great Producing Families. 
Outstanding Production For Generations. 


A Wondertul Selection Awaits You. 
Write For Heifer List. 
Do it Today 











Established 1803 
ELBERT S&S. BRIGHAM, Owner 














GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Guernseys you 7 grade or pure bred. 
Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your service. WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ 
ASS'N, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 





BRYN MAWR FARM 


is now using Volunteer Rambling Lad, Silver 
Medal, Superior Sire. Fourteen tested daughters 
av. 10,498 Ibs. _ 585 Ibe. fat, 12 Class. 
daughters average 12. 

FRANK 8B. ASTROTH, R. 1, So. St. Paul, Minn. 





offer those wanting real Jersey Foundation 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Billmore Jarms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 


JERSEY SALE 


1:00 P. M. 
THURS., MAY 6 
PORTLAND, IND. 


1952 Herd Avera 

10,196 Ibs. milk, 510 Ibs. fat, 
1953 Herd Average: 

10,711 Ibs. milk, 502 Ibs. fat. 
Featured are 11 sons and daughters of De- 
sign Regent Dreamer, D.H.I1.A. proven 
bull that raised production 4042 lbs. milk 
and 156 Ibs. fat. If it's production you 
want, be sure and attend this sale! Bang's 
and T.B. accr. herd 

MR. & MRS. ELZA LYNCH, Owners 


For catalog, write: GENE SLAGLE, Sales Mer. 
197 West Sth Ave. Columbus 1, Ohio 




















Choice high grade Jersey and Guernsey bred heif- 
ers. Also springers and yearlings, T.B., Bang's 
Tested. Also 5-6-7-8 months old heifers calfhood 
vaccinated. Quality production. From the nation's 
great dairy area. CLAUDE THORNTON, Plain 
View Stock Farm, R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 





—— SUNSET JERSE YS— Young bull born 
4, ‘52 or one born Mar. 29, ‘53. Gr-son (sire's 
— of Itaskas Royal Ceres, 11,1942 M., 6772 
fat. Gr-son (dam's side) of Noble Airthria. 11.- 
4602 M., 599% F. Two great island cows. These 
bulls priced lower than you would expect. THE 
ENNIS JERSEY HERDS, Festus, Missouri. 


50 REGISTERED JERSEYS 








for sale—23 cows. Balance heifers and calves 
Herd D.H.1.A., average 400% F. Al! calfhood vac- 
civated. Write: RALPH HEITZ, R21, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 

PIXY’S BARONESS SNOWFLAKE. First four 


records total 32,440 Ibs. milk, 2.059 Ibs. fat, 2x 
Wisconsin farm conditions. She is Very Good 
Ton of Gold. Her son by Pixy’s Lochinvar for sale 
Write for complete information promptly given 
CHAS. &. KELLY-DAVID KELLY, Hudson, Wis. 


FRANK LUHRS ®SAinyY cow mAnker 


We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 
SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


REGISTERED JERSEY BULL CALF 


Dropped Feb. 6, 1954—-Solid Color 











La Salle 1456 





Sire: Worlds Record Lord Champion, 7 star 
Bull. Dam: Royal Valiant Beauty. Classified Ex- 
cellent. H.I.R. ‘Ton of Gold’ cow. Price and 


Pedigree on request 
Classification Ave. 87.66% Gold Star Herd 


PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawfordsville, lowa 


CURTISS 
CANDY COMPANY FARMS 


| Improved Stud Service 


An opportunity to follow a well-defined, 
successful breeding program, as carried on 
at the Curtiss Candy Company Farms. 
Matings to present herd sires and looking 
ahead to future sires, combining the most 
desirable bloodlines 

Selected Matings available in all five 
major dairy breeds. For further informa- 
tion, consult your Curtiss Herd Technician 
in your area, or write: 


LIVESTOCK DIVISION OFFICE 
Illinois Telephone: Cary 5411 














Cary, 








even 
me one tn eer eee — 
fou til have both barrels bonded! S at 
bargaining power than specialis nder A 
es ane conditions, Milking Shorthorns wit = 
more profit because they convert -grown feeds 
ane meat, milk, and butterfat mast econom - 


Get about 
DUAL-PU RPOSE Milking Bhorthorns. Either sub- 
scribe to Milking Shorthorn Journs 










6 months, $1.00; 
$2.00 per yr.; 3 yrs., $5.00; or — tor FREE Details. 
AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
313-C-5 8. Glenstone Springfield, Missouri 

















APRIL 25, 1954 
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Common Sense at Calving Time 


Why . . . disinfect the navel .. . pre-milk . . . bring to 





ALVING is such a common oc; 

currence. Often little thought 
is given to the event. Only 
when something goes wrong is the 
matter brought forcibly to our at- 
tention. Little things~ are some- 
times overlooked or “doing some- 
thing about it” is delayed or neg- 
lected to the point where the life 
of the cow or calf or both may be 
endangered. 

Calving is a normal physiological 
or natural occurrence. It is the 
terminal event in the process of re- 
production and the beginning of the 
period of milk production. We have 
to marvel at the creation and the 
near perfect development that so 
frequently goes into the production 
of a new life. 


What is good cow care... 


Let’s assume there are no deter- 
ring inheritance factors to contend 
with and the cow has been well fed 
and disease and mechanical injuries 
are absent. What are some of the 
do’s and don’ts of good cow care 
during calving? 

We prefer to place her in a clean, 
roomy, well-bedded box stall at 
least a week or two in advance of 
the due date. Why is this recom- 
mended? It is desirable to have 
the cow calve in a familiar quiet 
environment. These surroundings 
are inducive to more complete re- 
laxation and freedom from anxiety. 
This permits greater ease at calv- 
ing and earlier expulsion of the 
fetal membranes. 

Suitable surroundings provide 
comfort to the cow and greater pro- 
tection to the enlarging udder. In- 
jury to the cow or calf is less likely 
to occur when there is room for 
easy calving. 

The springing cow should be 
housed in a well ventilated area 
that is free of drafts. Avoid ex- 
treme changes in temperature. Box 
stalls lined with cold, damp walls 
may cause chilling and lung con- 
gestion, often leading to pneumonia 
in either cow or calf. A_ suitable 
range in temperature in the ma- 
ternity pen is 60° to 65° Fahren- 
heit. 


Feed a balanced ration... 


Some years ago, particularly dur- 
ing the time purebred Holstein 
breeders were enthusiastic over the 
production of short time seven- and 





thirty-day butter records, it was 
common practice to feed dry and 
springing cows heavily on high car- 
bohydrate grain rations. The pur- 
pose was to “lay on” as much ex- 
cess fat as possible and then “milk 
it off’ shortly after calving to pro- 
duce a good milk test during the 
testing periods. 

In contrast to this, some feeders 
reduce the grain substantially as 
the cow approaches the due date. 
The grain is then gradually increased 
as the cow goes into production. 
In an attempt to keep pace with 
the rapid increase in production fol- 
lowing calving, a more normal bal- 
ance between intake and loss of nu- 
trients in the milk can be achieved 
if the level of feeding is maintained. 
This consists essentially of provid- 
ing the same quantity and quality 
roughages and concentrates. that 
were received during the milking 
period. Rapid and substantial re- 
ductions in the amount of concen- 
trates during this period may set 
the stage for ketosis. If it is nec- 
essary to reduce the grain for any 
reason, increase it as soon and as 
rapidly as possible as milk preduc- 
tion goes up. Adjustments in feed- 
ing must be made if udder disturb- 
ances appear. In some cases, it is 
advisable to resort to pre-milking. 


When the calf comes... 


When the time comes for the cow 
to freshen, a certain amount of 
restlessness is observed. If every- 
thing goes well, the calf is dropped 
usually without difficulty. If you 
are in the habit of examining the 
position of the fetus after a longer 
than usual period of labor, be sure 
to wash the external genitals of the 
cow and your hands_ thoroughly 
with warm water and soap. If pre- 
sentation is normal, don’t be in too 
much haste to pull the calf. If 
things look abnormal, call your vet- 
erinarian at once. 

After the calf is dropped, permit 
the cow to lick the calf dry. Satu- 
rate the calf's navel with tincture 
of iodine. Let the cow rest on her 
dry, comfortable bed for several 
hours. If the pen is colder than it 
should be, blanket the cow for a 
few hours. Also, if the drinking wa- 
ter is icy cold, it is better to sup- 
ply her with water with the chill 
taken off. Some add a little salt to 
the water at this time to help com- 





Hickory Creek Headed for High Average 


As we go to press a report from 
the Hickory Creek Farms dispersal 
indicates this well known Holstein 
herd may establish an all-time rec- 
ord total for a dispersal of its size. 

During the first two days of the 
sale 229 head sold for $287,135, or 
an average of more than $1,253. 
There were 115 head to sell the fi- 
nal day. 

The Excellent 4-year-old bull, 
Hickory Creek Gomar (All-Ameri- 
can junior yearling in 1951), brought 
the top price of $11,000. He was 
purchased by Jim Collins, San Mar- 
ino, Calif. “Gomar” is a son of Hall- 
rose Hazel Lad and out of the fa- 
Crescent Beauty Princess 


mous 


Marita. Top female was the Honor- 
able Mention All-American 4-year-old 
in 1953, Dawn Admiral Jule Betsy, 
purchased for $5,250 by Claire Mil- 
ler for a South American buyer. 
More than 3,000 attended the sale 
with buyers coming from through, 
out the United States, Canada, and 
South America. The sale was man- 
aged by W. L. Baird and Francis 
Darcey, Wisconsin. In addition to 


Darcey, auctioneers included C. B. 
Smith, Robert Stanley, Wm. Wil- 
liams, Harvey Swartz, and Glenn 


Casey. Baird and R. E. Everly made 
the announcements. 

A more detailed report of the 
sale will appear in the next issue. 





full feed rapidly . . . feed vitamins . . . use serums? 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 





pensate for the loss in the fluids 
that are released at calving time. 

Some herdsmen tie the cow while 
she is in the box stall until the pla- 
centa has dropped away. She should 
be fastened so she can eat and 
drink and lie down in comfort. This 
is good practice because it prevents 
the cow from eating the afterbirth. 
There is always danger of choke or 
indigestion while swallowing or eat- 
ing these membranes. 


Watch for disease symptoms .. . 


The cow should be carefully ob- 
served the first few days for symp- 
toms of milk fever, metritis, mas- 
titis, or combinations of several 
conditions. The practice of not 
milking the cow dry the first few 
milkings seems to have some value 
in helping prevent milk fever. Like- 
wise, bringing the cow up to full 
feed as rapidly as possible after 
calving helps to reduce the _ inci- 
dence or severity of ketosis (ace- 
tonemia). 

On large farms where respiratory 
infections and scouring in calves is 
common, preventive measures are 
usually practiced with considerable 
success. Some routinely inject anti- 
hemorrhagic septicemia or coryne- 
bacterium bacterins and/or serums 










soon after the calf is dropped. To 
prevent scours, some inject anti- 
calf scours serum. It can’t be relied 
upon one hundred per cent but it 
helps to minimize the infection. 
When the cow has not had suffi- 
cient access to grass or green leafy 
legume hay and the grain ration is 
low in vitanin content, it is good 
practice to fortify the calf’s ration 


with this vitamin and other vita- 
mins, particularly C and D, and 
minerals for a month or more. 


These may be supplied in various 
ways, including commercial concen- 
trates in pellet form. 

Preparations containing smail 
quantities of antibiotics are being 
used in feeding trials to increase 
the rate of growth and help pre- 
vent scouring in young calves. We 
hesitate to make specific recom- 
mendations on methods of feeding 
and preventing disease because con- 
ditions and environments vary in 
the different sections of the coun- 
try as well as from farm to farm. 

The thing that needs emphasizing 
during the period of calving is at- 
tention to details that serve to keep 
the cow and calf healthy, free of 
injury and infection. If trouble oc- 
curs, have the condition attended 
to as soon as possible. 








A Word 


rates. 


of this copy. 


to the Wise 
is Usually Sufficient 


HERE'S A TIP FOR YOU... 


Postage rates have increased for all magazines. 
Paper costs more, labor is higher, so take ad- 
vantage of today’s BARGAIN in subscription 


MAIL 
YOUR 
RENEWAL 
TODAY! 


Look at your address label on the back cover 
If the top line of numbers shows 
expiration (by abbreviation and year) during the 
next few months RENEW NOW! 









Use Renewal Blank on Page 388 
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Didn't Think Kaff-A 
Could Be Improved 
—But It Is! 


A famous eastern herdsman who's 
raised hundreds of calves “didn't 
think Kaff-A could be equalled, but,” he 
says, “new Hidrolex Kaff-A gets even 
better growth, faster; better frame and 
bone structure, and definitely less scours.” 

A southwest dairy tried nurse cows 
and two other replacers, then switched 
to new Kaff-A. “We've had better results 
since than with any method we've used,” 
they say. “We haven't lost a calf and 
they are bigger, deeper bodied with good 
barrels and thrifty hair coats.” 

Two midwest brothers who fed eight 
calves on new Kaff-A say: “We are more 
than satisfied. Other calves that we have 
raised have never done as good.” 

From all over the country, farmers 
are reporting these same remarkable re- 
sults. No other milk replacer—nor even 
cow's milk—can match Kaff-A because 
only Kaff-A contains Hidrolex. Get the 
new Kaff-A with Hidrolex from your 
feed dealer or milk hauler today! 
*Hidrolex is the registered trademark for hydro- 


lyzed whey manufactured exclusively by Consoli- 
dated Products Company 


GG 


co 


Makers of Hidrolex, Semi-Solid Emulsions, Sparx, Pex and Kaff-A. 








“These calves raised on the new Kaff-A 
ore far better than those roised on other 
brands ot the same age,” H. G. Nash, 
Starr & Nash Dairy, Troup, Texas, says. 
“Our calves are artificially sired so we 
want to reise every one. We lost eight 
on nurse cows but we haven't lost a calf 
on the new Koff-A.” 
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DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Division Offices: Lancaster, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., Des Moines, la., Rogers, Ark., 
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Silas O. Lammers says: 
C- 


“KAFF-A 
RAISES THE BEST 
CALVES” 


Silas O. Lammers, one of Ohio’s top 
dairymen and leading Brown Swiss 
breeder, was recently selected as 
panelist in Hoard’s Dairyman round 
table on ‘‘How We Raise Our 
Calves.” 

“The success we reported with re- 
placers, is based on our experience 


~~ 


feeding Kaff-A for many years,” Mr. 
Lammers says. ““My calves grown on 
Kaff-A have grown better than calves 
formerly fed on milk or other replacers 
and I save $20.00 per calf by sending 
the milk from all our cows to the 
condensary.” 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Which Cow Should You Cull? 


it takes a healthier, higher-producing cow 
to pay for her keep today than it did a year 
or two ago. Too many cows are drawing on 
the bank account rather than adding to it. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


AIRYMEN are faced con- 
D tinually with the problem 

‘involving the disposing of 
surplus stock. Selling animals for 
breeding purposes or for milk pro- 
duction is one thing; getting rid of 
unprofitable or diseased animals is 
another. Selling breeding animals 
at profitable levels as a rule in- 
volves many considerations. 

Some of the more important 
items that attract buyers are a 
planned breeding program, testing 
for production, show ring achieve- 
ments, desirable classification rec- 
ords, and freedom from disease. 


In this discussion we will con- 
cern ourselves not with the mer- 
chandising of breeding stock but 
with the disposal of the most un- 
desirable and unprofitable individ- 
uals. Why is this a problem? Sim- 
ply because it isn’t always as easy 
as it seems to pick out the least 
profitable animals in a herd. 


Let’s suppose a recent blood 
test of your herd revealed a single 
positive reactor and she was an 
older cow with a poor udder 
and a very low milk production 
record. It wouldn’t require too 
much thought to decide that the 
animal should leave the herd. If, 
however, the animal showing the 
reaction turned out to be a young 
top-notch producer and reproducer, 
then the decision to sell becomes 
more difficult. 


Estimates today on the number 
of “boarder cows” that exist in 
our herds go as high as 40 per 
cent. Whatever the true figure is, 
there are still too many unprofit- 
able animals in our herds. Any 
cow that loses money for her 
owner is a liability and should be 
considered a candidate for the 
block. But do you know which are 
the poor risks or the one that is 
or will -be the least profitable in 
your herd? 


Animals change in value... 


Many factors determine whether 
an individual is considered profit- 
able or unprofitable. A high pro- 
ducer, for example, may overnight 
injyre a teat to the extent that she 
permanently becomes a three-quar- 
tered animal. No question about it, 
the cow has depreciated in value as 
a result of the incident but she may 
still be a more profitable pro- 
ducer and reproducer than some 
other members of the herd. Let's 
suppose a week or so later this 
same cow aborts her fetus. Should 
she be sold? 


Consideration must be given to 
the many items that may be in- 
volved. What caused the abortion 
and how far along in gestation 
was she when it occurred. How 
much is she milking now? Does 
she have desirable offspring in 
the herd? What are the possibili- 
ties of getting her with calf with- 
in a reasonable period and carry- 
ing the subsequent pregnancy to 
term? Is she fairly young and 
healthy and does she have desir- 
able confirmation that gives evi- 


dence of several more years of 
usefulness in the herd? 

If the desirable items are in the 
majority, chances are she will re- 
main a profitable animal in spite 
of the temporary setbacks. ' 


Study your problem... 


Ready answers are not always 
available during times of drought, 
labor shortages, disease outbreaks, 
and other minor catastrophies. Un- 
der unusual circumstances it isn’t 
easy to decide how much to cull 
or how to bring about a reduction 
in the herd. The over-all problem 
must be carefully studied. 

The long anticipated adjustment 
in milk prices is here. This calls 
for a re-appraisal of borderline in- 
dividuals. The area of adjustment 
moves up or down with price and 
other changes. The shift may not 
be great but it will be sufficient 
to throw a few animals into either 
the profit or debit side of the 
ledger. Study the forecasts found 
in the agricultural press and the 
material provided by other reli- 
able sources. 

The alert dairyman has less rea- 
son to despair today than yester- 
day. He has better tools to work 
with; the future is not quite as 
dark as often pictured. Admitted- 
ly, however, adjustments, often 
drastic, must be made from time 
to time to meet the changing de- 
mands. 

Though you may have plenty of 
feed, barn room, and help, and 
your herd is producing profitably, 
is it advisable to keep the “board- 
ers” that are not paying for their 
meal tickets? If it has been es- 
tablished they are unprofitable 
producers and do not have a fu- 
ture potential, there is no justi- 
fiable reason for carrying them in 
the herd. 

Successful dairymen find it just 
as important to cull wisely as it 
is to select carefully. Good care 
and management makes profitable 
producers and reduces the number 
of animals eligible for culling. Ac- 
curacy in culling greatly depends 
on females having production rec- 
ords. Weigh the milk from each 
cow daily or often enough to meet 
official requirements. Without rec- 
ords you will be handicapped in 
selecting heifers you should raise, 
the cows to keep, and the animals 
to sell. 





Farm Prices 
Decline World-Wide 


A decline in farm prices has 
been general throughout the world, 
the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation Conference reports. 

However, it states that the drop 
in the money received by farmers 
has not been accompanied by a 
comparable decline in farm costs. 
And the delegates note that the 
drop in prices of farm products 
has only been partially reflected 
in wholesale prices and hardly at 
all in retail prices to consumers. 
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Feeding Antibiotics 


One of the more spectacular ad- 
vances in animal nutrition during 
recent years has been the addition 
of antibiotics to livestock feeds. 
It has been shown that these sup- 
plements have definite value when 
fed to hogs, chickens, and young 
calves under certain conditions. 
What these conditions are will be 
explained in the following ques- 
tions and answers. 

In so far as we are able to de- 
termine, the use of antibiotic sup- 
plements has increased by leaps 
and bounds. Why this sudden de- 
mand? The practical question we 
must ask ourselves is, are we get- 
ting the benefits we think we are 
or have we been carried away by 
enthusiastic salesmanship? We 
hope the following discussion will 
be of some help to you: 


Do hogs benefit from feeding an- 
tibiotic supplements when there are 
digestive disturbances? 


It appears that they do. If a 
low grade infection exists or an 
undesirable intestinal flora is pres- 
ent, the antibiotics tend to correct 
the condition. As a result, the ani- 
mal responds more effectively to 
feed and the growth rate is favor- 
ably stimulated. 


Will antibiotics correct scouring? 


In some cases yes, in others no. 
Antibiotics are helpful when all 
the proteins in the diet are ob- 
tained from plants. They are also 
of value in some diarrheas of un- 
known origin in pigs. 

Antibiotic supplements will not, 
however, cure specific hog diseases 
in which scouring is a common 
symptom. There are upward of 20 
known causes for diarrhea in hogs 
besides numerous unknown causes. 
These causes range all the way 
from worm parasites to the pres- 
ence of tiny harmful animals (pro- 
tozoa), plants (bacteria), and vi- 
ruses of the digestive tract. Other 
causes of scouring that cannot be 
corrected by antibiotic supplements 
are nutritional deficiencies, poi- 
sons, toxins, and mistakes in man- 
agement. 


I am feeding what is considered 
to be a good hog ration; my hogs 
appear healthy and doing well. 
Will they be benefited by supple- 
menting antibiotics? 


There is no good evidence to 
show that antibiotic supplements 
improve a good swine ration or 
benefit healthy hogs. 

Summarizing briefly, we may 
conclude that antibiotic supple- 
ments have value in certain diges- 
tive upsets due principally to faul- 
ty feeding or management and in 
some diarrheas of unknown origin. 
The practice is not effective when 
healthy hogs are fed a well bal- 
anced ration or are affected with 
one or more known diseases that 
cause scouring. 

In your feeding program, be 
guided by facts. The important 
thing to remember is that there 
is no substitute for good feeding 
and management. Use antibiotic 


supplements only if they are need- 
ed and you get results with them. 


RABIES IN HORSES 


Recently I had a horse get sick. 
‘le seemed to go to one side all the 
time. Finally he got down and aft- 
er two days he died. I called the 
veterinarian and he said the horse 
had been poisoned. 

Two days later I had another 
horse do the same thing, and again 
the veterinarian said it was poi- 
soned, but that there was a slight 
possibility the horses could have 
had rabies. 

Would you please send me a full 
description including the symptoms 
of a horse with rabies? 

Harrodsburg, Kentucky W. B. 

Symptoms of rabies in the horse 
are quite variable. Often the first 
symptom is an _ intense itching 
which causes the animal to bite 
and rub itself. The animal shows 
fear and restlessness. Usually the 
animal will stare, paw, and grab 
at the manger with its teeth. The 
ears usually move almost continu- 
ally. Sometimes the horse attacks 
other animals and man. In some 
animals the period of excitement 
is not apparent. 

During the latter course of the 
disease paralysis occurs. This is 
usually found about the fifth to 
the eighth day. 

Some horses show other symp- 
toms such as facial paralysis, a 
tendency to wander, pressing the 
head against solid objects, etc. 
Some are unable to swallow food. 





LUMP BETWEEN QUARTERS 


One of my cows has a lump be- 
tween the two front quarters up 
against her stomach. She has had 
this for about one and a half 
years. I have tried all kinds of 
salves. The lump is about two 
inches round and not very deep. 
It does not affect her milk but 
has a very offensive odor. At 
times, it appears to be healing, 
but instead, the offensive odor de- 
velops again. 

Can you offer any suggestions 
as to the treatment? 

New Iberia, La. L. K. 


It is difficult to treat a sore of 
the type you describe. It is caused 
by the same organism that causes 
foot rot. The treatment we use 
most successfully is a _ product 
called Cerbinol. It is a Pitman- 
Moore Company product and can 
be obtained from your veterinarian. 

We wash the area with soap and 
water, dry, and then apply the 
Cerbinol daily until the area is 
healed. It may take a week or 
two to accomplish the job but it 
usually proves successful. 





FEEDING MINERALS 


Will feeding cows minerals and 
yeast cause them to get mastitis 
or garget? 

In raising calves, how old should 
they be before starting to feed 
them minerals? 


Rosemount, Minn. 8S. U.S. 


Since mastitis is the result of 
infection from injury and other 
causes, there is no evidence that 
feeding cows minerals or yeast 
will cause mastitis. 

Calves may be fed mineral sup- 
plements as soon as they are 
ready to eat grain. 
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New Squibb Base of New Pendistrin disperses highly-potent antibiotic 
combination promptly and thoroughly throughout the treated quarter. 


EFFECTIVE 
FAST-ACTING 
ECONOMICAL 
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HIGHLY EFFECTIVE!—No single antibiotic is 
more effective against mastitis-causing organisms 
than penicillin and dihydrostreptomycin com- 
bined in New Pendistrin. 


PENETRATES THOROUGHLY —The new free- 
flowing Squibb Base (plasticized hydrocarbon 
gel) assures thorough penetration of New Pen- 
distrin in every part of the treated quarter. 


GOES TO WORK FAST—New free-flowing 
Squibb Base, which does not mix with the milk, 
penetrates treated quarter thoroughly... releases 
antibiotics rapidly, completely. This results in 
more effective concentrations of antibiotics reach- 
ing infected tissues. 

FLOWS SMOOTHLY, EVENLY-— New Pendi- 
strin flows freely and smoothly even under ex- 
treme temperature conditions. 


RESULTS WITH ECONOMY-—Each tube con- 
tains 100,000 units of penicillin, and 100 mg. of 
dihydrostreptomycin—adequate dosage for the 
usual mastitis case. 


SEE YOUR DRUGGIST!—Get New Pendistrin 
from your druggist today. For more information, 
write: SQUIBB, Veterinary Department, 745 
Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


PENDISTRIN is o trademark. 


BUY THE BARN BOX—AND SAVE! 


Keep New Pendistrin on your barn shelf —it has a 24-month dating. Be 
ready. to treat mastitis at the first sign—and save money, too! Get the 
handy barn box of 12 tubes from your druggist today. 


For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult your veterinarian. 


-SQUIBB —A ray YOU CAN a aladiall 





Help keep them BRIMMING with VITALITY! 


Here’s an extra vitamin and mineral boost for your riding horse 
—work dog—purebred calves—other animals and pets. New 
Formula Vionate contains essential vitamins and added minerals 
.. supplies the known daily requirements, It helps build red blood 
. develop sturdy skeletons, sound bodies, healthy coats and skin. 

it promotes pep, thrift, and vigor. Get it from your druggist! 


new Forma WI O NATE 





8 oz. 79 
Also in 2-Ib., 
10-Ib. and 50-lb 
economy sizes. 


SQuIBB 


Complete vitamin and mineral supplement 


VIONATE is a trademork 




















Dore Half of 


All Farmers Buying 
Milking Machines Are 

















Thousands of farmers like the 
fast milking and udder pro- 
tection of Surge TUG & PULL. 






Thousands of farmers like 
the integrity and training of 
the Surge Service Dealer. They 
are happy with Surge Service. 


Parlor, Pipe Line or Bucket 
... Surge has them all. Any 
milking machine bearing the 
Surge Nameplate does milk 
with genuine Surge TUG & 
PULL. 


in U. S. A. — Based on Latest 1954 is a good year to switch to Surge. 
Available Figures of Dept. of 
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